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■ « i ntroiIuction ; ’ 

“ Both Sicles of Manitoba ” was writteh mofeto 1 
while away the long evenings, of a Manitqban winter, 
than with any immediate, view to publication. V I 
had been rawing' one of the average pamphlets, on ■ 
Manitoba, and had arrived'atthe'cOnclusion that itj 
. would not be discouragihgly difficult to obtain more 
entertaining reading. .The dose of information was 
too strong, with my knowledge of the dispensary, 
and being devoid of all flavoring, had t a tendency to 
induce nausea. ., The average man does not care to 
take his*.physic straight, however good, and doubt-, 
^less the individual who invented sugar-coated pills 
^realized a fortune. ‘ 

While turning the subject over i n m y mind, it oc¬ 
curred yo me that a book might be written on Mani- 
e? ' tpba that people would, read ‘ purely for the narra¬ 
tive, and that into this narrative; might be smuggled 
occasional items of practical; information without ’ 
seriously -affecting the ordinary reader’s digestion. 
It.aj'so occurred to me thaf, ; as. I had plenty of 
leisure, and as my ideas in regard to what would in- 
. tefest the reading public v^bre so remarkably Seom- 
■f"‘ prehensive, it wOtijd be in order for me to write Shis 
presumed excellent book myself. The reasoning 
•'y * / was conclusive, jand I at once commenced tluytask. 
T / This, in brief, *is niy method of. accounting fbt the' 

. perpetration of the Allowing pages. “" Hie; manu- 







iCYipt is how nearly two years old;*,and hence .the 
iarrative.does( not carry thb.reader down to date. 

[ know this/is pretty, rough on tiTereader, but there 
s at least the consolation^ of knowing that in . this 
Vretchedworld it yety-often happens that our highr 
ist enjoyments are ruthlessly dispelled/ .* ; _ 

The title, “Both Sides of Manitoba,” speaks a 
whole’ volume for- itself. Only, great minds, cap , 
jrasp the both sides of great subjects. . There ; is a 
bare possibility that.the book may have defects. iVt 
this date, the onlj^bookj-remember to have read 
without discovering defects; Was /a small pamphlet 
recounting the remarkable “performances of a dog pe- 
longing to an old lady .named Mother Hubbard. I 
reaa^hat pamphlet Some^oars^go. . - * 

Tn conclusion I wish to state that as I was' 
obliged to depepd solely on my memory for all the 
incidents recounted in the narrative, it may be that 
in that part relating to Winnipeg slight errors of 
detail may be'found. Whatever information can be 
gleaned from my farming experiences, I consider 
reliable. ; " ’. 1 ' ':, 

I ■ • . , 'f Jeff (j ee. 

r . ftejlsonvillp, June 20th, 1881. • * 
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;OTH SIDES OF MANITOBA. 


CHAPTER/1. 


KEY" NOTE. 


larly in January, J873,' an advertisement ap- 
|yed in the 'Toronto/Cr/foie to tlie following effect: 

•Wanted —A compositor, to -work *on the Manitoba Free 
w._Highest wages apd ■ permanent situation. Itefereuces re¬ 

cc'd. Apply to J. M. McGregor, Harriston. 

Applied, and so did, others to the number of 
rfc^-two. Among my references I enclosed a cer- 
icate from Jesse Ketchum Bodge of British Tem- 
3 , showing that I was a member in good stand- 
of that worthy order. ' 

have always -believed that to. that certificate 
mainly due the fact that I obtained, the situa- ’. 
in; bnt,j of course, Mr. McGregor ‘didn’t know 
it I had been initiated at one. lodge meeting; and • 
thdtew my . certificate at the next—and I didn’t 
lighten him. ’ • . 

What a. mere trifle will .sometimes change the 
lole.current of a man’s life. * This little advertise- 




meiit/for. instance. A week ago, during;thb cold' 
Spell, I had. been debating.whether /[ had better go 
tp St. Louis; Memphis, .or New Orleans; and now, 
behold, I was in active preparation for a trip up 
into, the frozen regions- of Canada’s North-West . 
Territory. t ■ > ' ‘ . 

‘ I expected it would be horribly, cold; .but Sif ^ 
John Franklin, George Simpson, and. other white ^ 
men had traversed that country, and had wintered 
even further north than'Fort Garry, and, by-being 
careful, I felt satisfied thatQ^too, could survive an 
Arctic • winter. At.any/raM I would stray two' 
years, or perish in the atflejppt; and : then, having ; 
realized a fortune, I woulalreturn to civilization and • 
enjoy life in ease and" luxury.- ; r . 

. I don’t wish the reader to understand that I con- j 
sidered myself a pecu] iarly ^cleveb youn'g-man .;__noLL, 
by any means. ,1 fulty realized, the fact that- there >. ■ 
were in" Toronto, and elsewhere throughout the iJo- > 
minion, occasional individuals, who possessed intel¬ 
lectual and business qualities fully^eqhal—in fact,, 
superior—to my olira; butjMnJUtobaJ youThfow— 
Indians and ‘ Ijalf-breedS—that /made! considerable 
difference. Wojil<ifir 1 astonish the natives ! - 
It did ocpurTb ine once that perhar/s there were a 
few whjfcemen there ahead of (pie. 7 A number of 
Canadian volunteers had, I' was, uware, been dis- 
^jftched- to that remote Province tp quell the'half- 
breed rebellion, of ’69^70 ; but, thpn, Canadian vol¬ 
unteers did hot amount to much-/as soldiers they 
might be all very well, perhaps, put apart from that 
they were below par. The editors of the newspa¬ 
pers, oh the other hand, niight Amount to something 
as it was highly probable they/could read, and write; 
but, thank goodness,! they ware few^and rooin could 


3 

3 made for all—that is tosay for the, editors and 
yself. ' - / ‘ . 

All this, I say, did occur to me, and much more . 
‘ the same kind—that there were merchants’‘and . 
rofessiohalmen,a Provincial Legislature v -and mem- 
ers of Parliament, etc.—but'it occurred to me in a 
auzy sort of a way only: It never took definite 
hape, because ! strangled:the thought at its birth, 
had my own idea of the liowling wilderness Mani- 
oba ought to be, and anything that conflicted with 
hat idea could not be tolerated.^ Wliat u a grand 
jolitician Iwould have made at that time ! 

: I peb’pled my howling wilderness,with Indians 
,n‘d half-breeds, and clothed the whole country in 
urs. I never annoyed myself by considering how 
! wouljd secure the aforementioned fortune in the 
Hotted time,; there should bejno difficulty in two 
vhole years, and 1 therefore'dismissed the matter 
rbm my mind, although I had a vague sort of no- 
ionthat black fox |ind sable skins would play an 
mportant part. 

Out of pure generosity • to humanity at large, I 
decided 1 ' that, on my arrival at my destination, I ‘ 
would supply the outside world with a' full account . 
of the country, its capabilities, advantages and 
drawbacks., \ - 

' For this very laudable purpose I made choice of 
three of tlie / leading newspapers cl of the Dominion, ^ 
as mediums'through which to reach the public. I* 
did not, however, inform the editors of these papers, 
of the honor I proposed; to confer on them. VI did.! 
not propose to write for pay, and it pleased "me to 
imagine how the delighted editors would’ chuckle on 1 
receipt of the • important but entirely unexpected' 
manuscript. \ . - j 



To the end of my existence I frill feel proud of ' 
the judgment and foresight I| displayed in'this mat¬ 
ter. Once, in, Pennsylvania, !'heard an ex-major 
say that if Gen, Grant did not show his superlative 
military capacity 1 in anything else, he did\jn the 
selection of his generals, .and for'that service alone 
deserved well of all patriotic Americans. So; In 
the‘seleption“ of my publishers,^ displayed literary 
—sagacity -beyond my years, and thm^frpe I can-now 
come before the reading public sa|jsfieP,Uiat ! de¬ 
serve well of'them : because, yoh se^TMt'one pf 
those newspapers published my 'corr^pon'deiteci;!, 

On-the 2 nd of February,/1873; It took leave of 
Toronto; and comme^ed'" my journey to th^far- 
North-West. 'In ordejrto guard against the" chances 
" of starvatiom^fter passing the confines of civiliza - 1 
tion mydond landlady had' thoughtfully supplied me 
„ with a,valise filled to overflowing with turkey-sand¬ 
wiches, etp/aud with, this carefully stowed away 
under my spat, a double : l«hrelled Derringer in my 
breast-pocket,, and.-a double-barrelled shot-gun in 
'trunk, I felt ‘ myself Reasonably well prepared 
lor emergencies. , r - - . - -7 

lefore closing this chapter, I will just remark, 

S ipon taking the stage at Breckenridge, J dis- 
l d ’that the stage company had actually ar~ 

1 stopping places along their line, where trav- 
:ould be accommodated with, reasonably good 
Is, and accordingly my h&mper remained un- 
, opened until my arrival in Winnipeg. In my room 
1 in th^Dgjds House I opened it, and^-paugh !—in 
'“-my rcfem in tbe-Davis. House I shuyt again, and- 
snealced down the back stairs to the bSck ynrd;|and 
- there I dumped it. ' . - ' 1 ^ 

. I could have sold my double-barrelled Derri%p 




my .(louble-barrefleiff shot-gun without loss 
ly after my arrival, but, unfortunately, I ■ re¬ 
el them, and b.s soon as immigrants commenced 
rive in the spring,iuch articles became a drug 
ie market and unsaleable.. . ' 

, ~ ~“ 
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u CHAPTER 11. 

MANITOBA—SOME OBSERVATIONS — jJOOD FARMS — 
GRASSHOPPERS—FIRST BOAT—LOST CHILD. , 

Three o’clock on the morning of februaryl6th: 

T am in the stage at West Lynne, on Her Majesty’s 
Boundary LiiieTandihe custcjns’ officer is e^amin 
: ing baggage in tha.usual superficial manner. 

. Reader, would you believe that it "is actually 
RAINING! How is that for an Arctic winter! n 
It is really scandalous, but Solid fact Nevertheless. 
However, in the.Course of.an hour or two, the rain 
changes to sleet, and presently ceases. : The weather 
turns colder, apd before Right is severe enough'to 
make me feel cons iderably . better ; but I can’t get 
over that first shock entirely. - 

I have a fellow passenger,' a comparatively old 
inhabitant, and the man* is actually intelligent^ 
another shock. He is evidently a Canadian—that 
is to., say, he hails from Ontario. If he .was from •> 
Quebec, we would calLhim a Qubecer ; from Nova 
Scotia, a Nova Scotian, and so on. .1 learn this • 
afterwards. • .. ' .. V 

While gliding rapidly along behind: two span of 
willing horses, my companion enlivens the jpumey 
with anecdotes of the road. Here is a sample: 

“ Yonder is Oakt Point. The road.used to be bad 



| |ng there, and one dark night old Maeauley, of 
hcauleyville, was a passenger. He sat on the seat 
|th the driver, and. passing along there, the latter 
ked the pld mairto hold the reins while he jumped 
t and went ahead with the lantern. . Presently 
acaul'ey could * make 'out. the shape of a team 
jiVeling the opposite 'direction, and evidently 
bwdihg him off the track. The old fellow got 
cited. He a&ung the long whip over his head, 
ve the intruding team a sharp cut across the 
jes, and shouted, ‘Out. of the way, there cl ear 
track for Lfer 'Majesty’s mail. . There came 
ar being a^s&iash-mp;" out the driver came to the ; 
3cu6. He caught the'heads of the offending 
rses,.*and turned them round to theirXplaCes in 
>nt .of the-other team. Maeauley felt j)retty 
ean, Lpt the driver didn’t say much ; said'he ‘had 
s opinion o.f ; a : —fool, that didn’t know his own 
iders.’”* 

About thirty miles from West Lynne, we passed 
little log shanty with a thatched roof. Thik, my 
unpaniou informed me; was the summer and Winter 
ssidence of Mr.. Kline, M.PP. This information- 
sassured me. Babfeed by the increasing severity - 
f the - weather and the almost total absence t>f 
ouses, I felt quite comfortable again, 

' About three o’clock, we changed horses for the 
list time, at the ho*ise of Mr. Delorme, M.PP. This 
vas another log house with thatched roof. Mr. 
Delorme was in Winnipeg, the Legislature being in 
lession. Evidently, however, the family were half-. 
)reeds. I felt happy. • 

A few miles further, the road entered a belt of 
)Oplar timber, which extended the rest of the way 
nto Winnipeg. About six o’clock^ we descended 






abruptly into a narrow valley, as level as a floor at 
the ^bottom, probably fifty or sixty yards wide, arid 
extending to right and left as far as I could ; see in, 
the dim light. I reiharkedhOw extremely level the 
bottomNvas, and my Icompanio'n smiled and said, , 
“Yes ; N woCare crossing the .Assimbdine. That 
is Fort’ G'arry.at this top of the bank.” . . 

1 “ And lipw far to Winnipeg ?” ' 

“Oh, just a little distance. ^Winnipeg and Fort, 
Garry—it’s, all the same.” '' 

“ But I thought Fort Garry was fifteen or twenty 
miles from -Winnipeg ?’ ' ^ " 

* “ No, no ; that is Lower FoidjGarfyT^This is the 
original Fort Garry.. . 

Five minutes more and the stage had pulled up 
at the Davis House. There was a number' of red; 
coated volunteers in the bar-room, nearly , all of them 
more or less drunk. Just as I expected. 

' " While I. am waiting supper, let mb, relate an inci¬ 
dent that occurred in Toronto shortly before I left. 
Discussing the route\to Manitoba with a friend one 
day, I.had occasion to' refer to Pembind. I called 
it. Pem-bee-na; my friend' objected, and was em¬ 
phatic that it should be 'pronounced Pem-by-na. 
We agreed) however, that the emphasis should be 
placed on the middle syllable., - \ 

At Grand Forks, I asked the landlord how far it 
was to Pembeena. He looked at me with a puzzled 
expression. I had evidently pronounced it Wrong* 
so, repeating the question,' I inquired, . . _ 

“ How far is it to Pembyna 1” * s- 

'Stilldie seemed puzzled; then, suddenly, his* fab® 
cleared, and he said, smiling, 

“ It is about sixty miles to Peinbinaw.” 
Instinctively I glanced at his jaw.. 




m 


I 





er supper, I inquired for the Free Frees office,, 
as informed it-yvas opt on the prairie, about 
'-mile. ' ! 

letter not go to-night,” the bar-tender said; 
\jmight get tost.” 

iidn’t thinlc so; it wap.a clear night, and I 
dbhake the endeavor, anyway, if lie would give 
barings. He came to the door’and pointed 

. along the street'. -_ 

’irst.or second house on the right, after - you 
BroWi’s bridge. Sign board in front.” 
ere was no sidewalk, and, accordingly, I took 
middle'',of the road. Caine to a bridge,.jpre-, 
y, over a narrow gully—Brown’s bridge, 
ie to the right, prairie to the, left, prsrfigin 
SteppedVof the ropd,' directly,, and went 
iging through thecrust inThe deep show. .Re¬ 
id my steps, and examined peiiits.. - Codldn’t 
he road, but coMd feel it solid, undcr^my feet.. 
eled carefully, and presently made outarTiouse 
he. right. Examined it .critically, but foununo^ 
-board. Another house, a few - hundred yards 
her onT-^Adh yds.there it is. Sign-board, “Free 
ssqffice.^- \ ‘ . 

entered ,and walked up to the stove at the other 
There was a Tamp burning on the table, 
re was a young man, also,-^-Canadian, evidently, 
nd a large, handsome dog. The young man was 
aged in’giving this dog The outward semblance 
a zebra. He had him artistically decorated with 
nter’s ink, and was putting on the finishing 
iches, and looking extremely silly, as I entere.d.. 
bolt-in the situation, and again remarked, inter* 
lly—“just as I expected.” : 

I asked for Mr. Luxton, and was informed' that 




$ '' ! . '' ‘-;i; 

" ' . ' *> ' f -~ # J| 

he was up.-stai.rs, .Bat would be do^n in a'-fovr-i 
minutes. ‘Standing beside the stove, I surveyed myf| 
surroundings. Presses, type, 'etc. But .how/re-jjj 
markoWy n6\v the . building looked ; ah, that was 4 
it^nopaint, Afterwards, I found this Anowness”{§ 
to be. characteristic of Winnipeg. 

- The'.buildings were all frame, without exception, *)& 
and most of them were innocent of paint'.' • * * 

Presently, Mr, Luxton c&me down, and Thand.ed 
him my letter. ? He was not an Indian j nor ahalf- 
bgeed. I got dmVn off iny high-heel boots; Some' 
hoAv tiie editor, of the Free^-Press. kad -the manners' 
and appearance of. a’ gefitleman; and, strange- 
enough, he appeared to be educated. • ■: 

After having kindly, inquired, cqncefning my 
journey, he turned his attention to the- young, mail 
• and- the dog: " ' ' -' v ’ ^ 

“ Brown, what have you been doing with Jack?' 0 
^ Been giving him the rudiments. ” ' ' . ’ ■ 

‘' Ygn-tfShpuld have better sense. . Get some oil 
and .glean it off;” / ; ■ • - - 

“ All right, just as you say.; but if you’d ‘let me 
alone; Id make him the most intelligent dog in. the 
iNorth-West,.if there’s any virtue in printer’s ink.”. 
During the evening I learned, .indirectly, that 
c there were several educated men in town,- the Lied-- ’ 
tenant-Goyernori-for instance, and others. Worst 
‘Of all,^received a faint ghmmer of the fact-that 
there were native whites and half-breeds who. colild 
, tarn English 1 - 

I still J am proud to state, adhered, to myAjener- 
,ous resolution tp enlighten the-outer^brfimi a 
mattes relating to ManitobSTAncordinglylnext 
un 8 1, commenced the, tsE^lf,' and,^having 
oughly taken in the country during the, nighty 


*• »- 
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|ed whole pages of foolscap,‘“and after a hard ■ 
work,'had the satisfaction of knowing that I 
faithfully performed my duty to intending 
ints and the world at large. Afte r p osting ^ 
manuscripts, I experienced'a sense of relief\ ! 
id expression. The fate of those manuse|ipts \ 

[ been duly chronicled in Chapter one. • > • 

le second day after my arrival was the coldest 
'if the season—thermometer 42 below zero. ' I 
|disappointed, for apparently' no .ope had anjr 
Ition of freezing to death.’ , If anything, people 
|fed rather livelier thaii usual, rushing: here arid / 

, smart as crickets.- ; If this was the coldest 
lor they could scare lip, in*Manitoba, I might ; 
ibout as well have remained in Ontario. Stand- 
. tile wariri room,-"looking through the windows < 
s'bright sunshine, I,could hardly imagine it wa£ 

^at afll; and even when I stepped out to walk 
brace, I did not at first consider it very sharp. ■ 
le air was perfectly calm, ftpt a breath stirring," 
the crisp snow glistened and sparkled in the 
[throwing up rays .that dazzled the .eyes. Sud- 
r , limit a sharp, quick pain in the end qfemy; 
like the 'prick of a^' needle.- u That wa^/Jack/ 
t’s a lant courier, but I didn’t know it, and - V 
irdirig y 'wlieh l got to the office, my.ilfacfofy ^;; - 
had .the appearance r of .having beer chisled" 
a bk ck-of marble and stuck on. A handful 
Snow st on remedied it. This mischance relieved / : 

. a little, brit on the' whole I felt rather discour- . 
bd., Such ri;winter rnightvbe a little^severe for 
ronto^, but for "Manitoba, it was simply con-, 
iptihle.. “ ' , 

‘ i ’shorawery few days’ residence • in M Winnipeg 
isfied n .e of what an egregious ass I Jnd hebnf 





{toil my'’preconceived.ideas “6f Manitoba vanished 
“ like the inirifabrics of a.vision.” - ; 

Winnipeg, I discovered, Was a city oft/jperhaps a 
thousand inhabitants—a remarkable city in many- 
^Vttys. - Its newness was impressive,- its energy- in¬ 
spiring, .and its trade astounding; It might be 
called a city of bachelors, and' these bachelors j 
Canada’^ brightest sons; for if'they did-not possess 
intelligence and enterprise in a high ''degree, they ; 
would not be here. The retail trade of the entire. - 
Province was*.conducted in : Winnipeg,; and -the- • 
wholesale trade for a'thousand miles beyond,the' 
western Provincial limit.. It wad the capital and the '' 
country-towns and villages all -in one, and. all the 
“money- expended by the Dominion Government on,. 
surveys, maintenance; of volunteers, ’ etc., almost- 
immediateljt went.drito circulation in. this -remarkable 
city. For this reason, evejyinhabjtant Was- wealthy" 
—a few -in reality, the' balance in. prospective,.and, 
remarkable .tb state, each citizen had' confidence in . 
his fellow. This feeling, however, ,died a-; natural- 
deathjbefore the close of the ..year, -■; 

, In the course of a month or two my.'mind became 
disabused of ;a disreputable idea thathudpossessed 
me from my youth up, and filled my soul with 
anguish during my temporary sOjouMs .in various 
States of the American' Union. This\was an.- idea 
that a native born Canadian had very little to inspire 
himto grand acts of patriotic devotion., Canada, 
no doubt, was'a very pretty Woodland country, and 
as an Englishi colony; and .'if it 
liaa consented to join the other-English, colonies a 
. hundred ynars ago; would in. all probability have 
.made a St^ate of.the United States not to be sneezed 
at. But it-didn’t consent, and. consequently, Cana- 
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were'neither . Englishmen nor Americans— 
iwere only Canadians, and who ever heard any 
*boast of being a- Canadian ?.. 

scarcely"know by.what process I became 

red of .'the inspiring truth—all who live in this 
iNorthrWest ju-e compelled to realize ’it-r-but I 
Ike to the proud fact that I had 'for birth-right 
fenship in' the 1 grandest country '“of the globe. 
t T gloried in Canada 1 whati delicious thrills of 
lse patriotism swelled^ through mef The 
union; of Canada—a country of noble’lakes, 
[mighty rivers, of millions pf acres of iuxuriant' 
Vie, stretching .a thousand. miles -from the im- ' 
se forests of Ontario on.the east to the' ever- 
ig hills and ’snO wrapped peaks- of the'Rocky 
htains on the west. A glorious country, with 
crests and its fisheries;, and its wealth of^coal' 
jdron, silver* and gold.- ’Who. could doubt'"that 
| timet was approaching when these’ mineral 
res would furnish occupation to future gener- 
|ns of man,’and teeming millions would transform 
[boundless plains; to wheat fields whose luxuri-. 
*e would fill the granaries of. the world. IiOoking 
nigh the dim. vista of the future what more 
ral than to behold the.“ conquering;armies, of. 
northern hordes ” take up.their line of victorious * 
rch on the corimpt ahd effeminate nations''of- the 
ith, and thus settle once for all the'vexed-question 1 
the “ political destmy of • Canada.” , ■ - ^ ' y, . 

As previously state<f\the Provincial legislature 
is in session at-the time pf my arrival; and, among 
tier measures before.the "House .was a “Bill to . 
Corporate the .City of : .Winnipeg.” As itdvas well 
own .that, the bill would iheet - considerable op- “ 
sition in - several important ' .particulars, a good 



ileal of interest wa&manifested by citizens gently,W 
In thp Upper .Chamber certain, amendments were‘S» 
'made and the bill retukmd to the Assembly, ,whicl{ : ‘« 
body-objected to the amendments aa-interferiif^ 
witlFthe'revenue, a matter\beyond the jdrisdictiotoffl 
of the Legislative, Council,Sind, accordingly, dis-'^il 
■ patched a messag’e''requestingbthat the obnoyious 
amendments-be withdrawn.--,.Ihe Council .'refused | 
to accede, and, on the rtfling 6'f\the. ; Speaker, % 4 
bill was thrown out. Thus, for the present,; \Vinni- J 
peg remained unincorporated. \ / ? '■% 

, Do^’t imagine, however, that Winnipeg accepte’d v || 
this misfortune without protest .Kawin l (This 
word is Chippewyan for “NoCi It wasvvery fashion- | 
able when I first landed in_ Winnipeg, brit has since ]A 
fallen into disuse). .The citizens fonhpd-into a ;) 
committee of, the whole,' and waited in a\body pn •!; 
the Legislature. But the 'noble' legislators coulcf 
not be found—they were dispersed in the Various 
hardware stores,- pm-chasing revolvers.. It was at | 
thirperiod that I could profitably have disposeekof 
my double-barrelled Derringer.. . C •' ■ | 

Lightly or wrongly,- the failure of the bill to'pass, | 
was generally attributed to the unpopular leader of -1 
the Government, Hon. H. J. Clarke, then Attorney- t 
General, and after, the failure of'the committee to J| 
interview the House, certain unknown individuals ~ 
waited on that gentleman with materials wherewiih. j 
to transform him,into a sort of Satamdfowl—tat ) 
and feathers., Mr. Clarkh, howeverj had made him- \ 
self exceedingly scarce; 1 > V- : j 

-:.And hbw I'have f o chronicleja dfereputable piepe ; 

of-business. Foiled in their endeavor to; find the, l 
Attorney-Qeneral, .these- unknown individuals ■ di- : 
rected their attention toHon.Dr. Bird,Speaker;of ‘ 
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I Legislative Assembly, . a gentleman highly 
fmed and nottat all censured' for his official 
In. Late at night’aTiorse and cutter dashed up 
he Doctor’s medical dispensary.' A stranger 
bd. out and'hastily- informed! the honorable- 
demon that .a dying patient in Kildonan urgently 
tired his - professional attendance. After a 
feome day of turmoil and excitement, a, drive 1 . 
even miles on a titter cold night was no .light , 
;er, but,-true to >his sense of duty' the Doctor 
fiy donned his great-nofyt ahd/toolc his seat with 
pessenger.,.. When opposite the Point Douglas 
ise, -at the northern - hmit/oPthe 7 city,: severar\ - 
'ties. rushed forward and upset their victim out 
le cutter.-:. While one daubed his tead with tar, 
her stuck o'n>-handful, of feathers, the ruffians 
quicldy dispersed, and- the Doctor was allowed' 
id his way home as best he might. * • ■ 

hen this outrage became known, a howl of,_ 

_ ration ascended. The Legislature offered a 
ard of $1,000 for such information as. would 
I* to the conviction of the guilty parties, and in 
; public estimation, the perpetrators were branded 
bowardly ruffians: There & 'no doubt, however, 

' that, had the - Attomey-General been in. Dr. i 
td’s place, the perpetrators would jjhst as 
itically have been lauded as heroes. f 

Such is the history, in brief, of the first, incofporv 
bill. What, was Winnipeg’s i loss> I however, 
tielcduptry’s gain, for to the defeat of this bill 
bb dmectly .traced the abolition of the Legisla-■ 
Councii 'two years -later. At the following 
sion, the incorporation bill, passed its ^evefal 
ges r without difficulty, andWinnipeg became] a 
ly appointed city. 
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In/the month of April, tlife irrepressible Brown, 
who/ was at this time' a sort of Free-Press office $ 
supernumerary—in the summer he sold ordinary 
sew/ng machines at $100.each, and, needles at $3 
per'dozen, and sold readily, ,too,—induced, me to go 
land-hunting; that .is,, there were three one-acre 
lots for sale on the Ross estate, opposite ^ our offite, 
but two blocks back from Main street, andJBrown- 
and I took a half-holiday and went' prospecting. 
\Wo could get-tliese three lots for $800; on- easy 
terms, and- jpa few months, Brown, assured me, 
wolild-double our money. /• ; 

- We had scarcely left the office When I met with 
* an-adventure. "At the other side of the street, and 
running parellel with it, - was an abrupt, narrow 
gully or ,wash : out, probably' ten ’feet deep'' .or so. 
But what did I know of narrow - gullies; it was 
filled tQ the level with drifted snow, and down under 
that show was two or three feet of ice-cold water, 


the result of the bright,- warm, sunshiny, weather./ 
I walked into this gully with the innocence of urn 


suspecting youth'; but the generpus, the brave/ ;he 
noble Brown, came' to the .rescue, and with his 
assistance I regained the bankt/ Berhaps I wouldn’t 
1 have thought “so highly of"Mr. Browit, if I had" 
known that he had purposeiy det me take the" lead 
in order to discover *if the .crust/would be<tr—the 
^wretch. k . ‘ V'-V- ). 


We crossed this gully further, pp, and- stood the 
sole inhabitants of the mighty plain. ‘Behind us 
was civilization—-the Free Fress office and another 
house; before us, stretched the vast ‘ wilderness—a - 
wilderness of swamp willows. - Before proceeding 
hundred yards, I wanted to turp back,-—the slush 
of snow and water was up to our knees, and getting 





Iras .we advanced. .Brown persuaded me to 
\ however, and after another hundred yardsor 
"ormed me that right here were those three 
re lots. ' i ' "... 

then discoursed at length, and^with the 
siasm of an orator. Winnipeg/had doubled 
ipulation every year since the" rebellion, and 
btedly would this year; .the. city was bound 
w in this direction, ahd>everything pointed, to 
lelihood of this beingdhe fashionable quarter 
> great Winnipdg^of the future, etcetera, and 

idn’t interrupt him, but standing there among' 
idllowsdoealmly heard him out. Then I 
red myself as follows 

troWn, go tell that to the marines. , I always 
-water, and never took a journey by boat when 
d go by land. If you Want to invest in this 
all right, do so. When Winnipeg has a 
ient population you may, perhaps, make mone^ 
eeping a boat-house, in summer and a skating- 
in "winter ; or, come to think, when the water 
es at;, the proper stage of decomposition in 
ast, you might bottle it, and drive a lucrative 
e in mineral, water. . But I’m an orphan, and 
efore HI not invest. * , *‘’ 7 : y 

gentleman .named Burrows, purchased-one of 
e lots, and cut it into,.eight. 'In June, I think, 
iold by public auction, and realized'some fifteen 
tdred dollars. . I attended the sale in the capacity 
spectator.- The land-, was' plainly a willow 
mp,"but has since been drained by the .city; of 
se, it is all built up now, and for a mile beyond. 

. the proceeds, of ,this, sale, Mr. Burrows was 
abled eventually to operate extensively in real 
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_est ito. His salo3 of city lots iiif the BurroWs e 8l um 
an I the Mulligan estate were advertised all oyer tlyi 
Dominion. ;;•( 

About this time I discovered that our local bditogj 
perpetrated some huge swindles^oh the Ontario ;1 
newspapers. For instance, he supplied a Ideal iter 
as follows '/ 1 . ' 

ENTERPIUSE.V-In tli^riorthem part of the city’ 
a brand new saw' mill was got into operation it 
short order. At^T o’clock on Thursday morning 
• the lot was vacant, and at 10 o’clock tkJr buildim* 
was erecteclOnd the saw running. Winl^begefs do 
things ima hurry.” i - 

“Of course such an item as that was greedily 

i'anfiwof Vitt __■ i 


, , ' » ,—“ ““ o-o win- was greeuuy 

captured ; by the newspaper meif below, and spefedily 
/went the'rounds of the pntario pre^. ^ 

I felt interested in .this mill myself, and asked 
Jack where it. was situated. He stepped to the 
window, and said, A.' - - 

“ Here it is.’" 1 j . j ~ 

- I looked out, and; behelcl—four upright posts, a 
log, two men, andi a whip-saw. / - r* 

V w al f iuiiIar . ius %ces might be recounted but 1 
..probably the one is sufficient. K . i 

N I must not forget to relate'a conversation I held' - 
With a Kildonan farmer in regard to potatoes. - 
• ^°T o a P ansh seVen mil es north "’of Winni- ' 
Scotc t h colony brought out by Lord Sel- ,i 
oTnwn 7 W years a « 0 ‘ Thi * farmer had WA 

a 1 Ioadof Potatoes “ahdr^tSyfor^ 

f : ,°*? edg I phed him with question^: '.i 

' . « ^e potatoes a good crop in this country ?” ' r 

busWo/an^cw!”® 51 “.sirhundred j 

■ '• Tha . t ’W crop. What do you get for-them!” 
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'Oh, from, a,dollar to a., dollar and a half the 
hjl. X sold them to day for a dbllar and a 
.vter. - 1 

Tsliopld think you farmers would get rich' at. 
td ' ■ 1 , " t" 

4h> but sometimes we lose them in the winter, 
f freeze. X, had over two hundred bushels 
en this winter.” I 

Indeed. That was a serious loss.” 

' WeU - y-efs ; but I sold them for a dollar and a 
rter the buslxeballthe same.” 

'he fortitude that man displayed in adversity 
truly admirable. 

• few days J^ftSi? this a father important indi- 
tal^ned’aE the office, tie didn’t look impor- 
> but he was, all the same ; for the reason that 
tossessed .the best farm in.- the Provinbe. Of 
bad only his word for it, but thUt was ‘ 
L of@nt. You may have doubts when a 'man 
mg, but there is no mistaking when he tells the 
h, and this man plainly did not prevaricate, 
flashing eyes, smiling countenance, and whole- 
ed earnestness , convinced you beyond cavil, that 
man—who hailed from Springfield, a new 
lenient north-east from Winnipeg fifteen miles— 
id r^lly and truly possess the best natural farm 

B tineutr - ^^. ’’ 

> fortunate individual for tij*e 
to} when I met another man,' 
:ally,‘ just as enthusiastically, 
?ly, assured me thafc&is was, 
mints, which he enumerated, 
,nd most desirable farm in the 
W est. Thislman .-hailed,, from Scratching 
fer, a settlement-forty imiessouth of Winnipeg. 


j I could not doubt this man’s word 1 ; ho plainly j 
' felt'positively assured arid convinced that hil farm 
was the farm of the, Province. But no more could \ 
/ I doubt the Springfield man. What was I to 
believe? 

/‘See here/frignd,” said ,1; /‘ don’t/you think 
there might possibly be a farm in Springfield, equal 
. to yours ?” ' • 8 1 

/ “ In Springfield ! Well, I should say not. Why • 

- I wouldn’t give five acres at Scratching River for a 
whole spction in' Springfield. Springfield’s a poor. 

~ aftair—don't belieVe there’s a good farm in it. If 
you want to see tha best settlement .and the best 
" in this Country, just come to my place.” 

To make matters worse, later on I chanced across 
L mai ! fr° m Palestine,/one hundred miles west, of 
^ JtW w ?° was so brim®full, of the idea’that 
Ae had- the best farm: in -Manitoba, as to fairly l 
bubble over. He was'saturated, so ; to : speak, with 

- aud - felt , so overjoyed at his remarkable f 
' & f0rt ? e T ln 1 1 ocatin g in; tHa t paradise «Pthe 

g a ^ fc “'^ est > that , he could talk of nothing else. 

“ d '® u - ce peojplesettle_along 

' “ e d £ e i3‘Tf- Scratching River,, now!, 

Pockwood-^I suppose-they’re 
godmcraghmaarwijr. but thbytenot a patch 

blow iS? V n °^ a ? at S' Springfield people 

talk bnt and th ? Rockvgood-people blow and 
: U y ° U Wafit Ia < 7*™*' man,-lhnd. that . 

, “*■ it-go-at. Np grass- 

**« ais, then I located on 

sitlinTdiJ? Pe “ bma T Mountains, I made the 
startling discovery that I-even I-had captured 






compared with which all-other farms were 
jog or sandy desert. And what a magnificent. 

( lg, country it was as/a'whole—abundance of 
l abundance, of wa'teri plenty of hay and not 
Such, and the beautmjl range of hills to shelter - 
pm, the fierce western gales. Ah, you poor 
ftunatos of Palestine, arid Springfield, and 
l ching Rivey, how you missed it in, not settling 
delectable section, ; y. ,,, - 

re was one irirfttcr, however; that was gall 
jitterness to me—in fact, is yetr-all my neigh- 
-fe seized with the. sehs^lesS* delusion that they 
lually/have the b,est farm in Manitoba.. 
resume it would- Karfily do to write of 73- in 
: oba, 'without meotionmg'the plague tp^which . 

, antry is liable arid which had visited it the 
3us summer and worked destrriction on the 
of the husbandman. p4§feiyl^Tcourse, to 
rasshoppers. In, August previous^they-h'ad ' 
In one vast. cloud; and had settled along the 
tiver in a broad belt of perhaps fifty or sixty 
The year they come-in the damage they do 
extensive, comparatively,' crops generally 
advanced to suffer much, from tlieir^. 

S ’ lowever, are destroyed. But' 
fall weather^the process of 
-amLm yriads on myriads of 
are deposited, which the warm sun of May 
wing will transform into diminutive grasshop-' 
complete save the wings. . Immediately they 
latched, these* insects commence the work of 
station. At first they do not travel, and their 
itions are scarcely appreciated; but'' some 
it, sunshiny day in the latter part of June, 
i about half-developed, the whole vast army 
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’makes a forward meffement on the hop. Catena 
« one, carry-it into the house, and on releasingit yoi|| 
find that it travels in the same direction as tlWJf 
outside,, and in that same direction will they fly 
soon as their wings are properly, developed. SV’Hile;' ■! 
- oh the wing, adverse/Winds may, drive them from 
their course ■ but plainly they are of one mind, so . /! 
"to speak, as to the" direction of their flight, and thej J 
will not rise if the wind is contrary. ' ’ ' 7$ 

As these insects dq not migrate till August, the 
work of destruction goes on all through thqsummef'f 
months./ No use for the farmer to saw his fields, 
the grain is scarcely above the, ground W v hen im- ■ 
mense swarms of grasshoppers cover it, arid in'a 'i 
few days a-field of rank, luxuriant grain is changed • ' 
to a worthless, dreary expanse of desolation: Gar " ' 
den vegetables; potatoes, etc., are eaten off to the j 
ground, arid even the bark of trees does not-escape j 
the voracious, appetite of- these pests; . In some 
instances, the tough, wiry prairie grass', itself J : j 
seriously affected; indeed,, everything green suffers 7 
Jtoa greater of less extent.'".Of all that,, the farmer^ 
^OTows,|peas, perhaps, are Jeast appreciated by the/-| 
ira |issh(|ppe^, and even this crop'does not-escape’| 
athless, large .quantities of the pods being severeJ ^| 
-from'the vines. - : . ■ ‘ 7 

:f Such was the : jgricuftriiil outlook in 73 . 'The-'J 
native farmers refused to sbw> . but~ the new-comers 1 
cropped their land in file face "of this mighty evii, ;| 
hoping against hppe. 1 Their dfbrts were futile, ^ 
however; there was a seed-time,.but inside of thisf 
Sixty-mile belt, there was no haryest. Beyond, m| 
"ih^new settlement to the west, immense crops^ 
wermreaped, and times were flush—wheat $2 .per? 
bushel\ potatoes, $2 per bushel,;etc 7 and a ravenous | 



ket. The west, it is needless to say, .thrived 
iderfully. • ; 

'-urther on, in the course of^ny, farming experi- 
", I will probably have a little more'to say 
eming grasshoppers. 

n the2nd of May, I think, the first boat of the 
on arHyed; and .how eagerly all Manitobans 
^ed forward to its advent. Nearly every one 
/friends tov arrive, and the shelves of the mer¬ 
its Wer<5rempty and not to be replenished until” 
igation opened-; and no one, mind you, would 
t for the second .or third boat;,no, every bod y 
[everything was coming by tfye first boat—the 
'ous, gorgeous first boat. On paper that boat 
Id carry freight and passengers'enough,, to load 
indred ocean steamers ;'actually, she was a flat 
dined river boat of two hundred tons, 
o'one, hot similarly placed, .can imagine with 
t intense longing the inhabitants of this com¬ 
ity, shut; off,by a gap pf three hundred ..miles,, 
i the, nearest railway communication, looked 
ard to\the opening of navigation. - How eagerly 
newspapers were seanned'for telegraphic news 
l up the river. / From day , to day,' little extras 
e‘issued by the press,” announcing that the? ice 
^moving at Moorhead, then at Grand Forks,*,, 
n at Pembina, then, Heaypn be praised, at 
innipeg. The river -had .risen- ten feet, and the? 
was crushing and grinding;-and-breaking and 
ring on itsway to Lake Winnipeg. . '■./ 

Then an extra announced that the International 
left her winter quarters at Grand Forks ^- was . 
ing oh freight at Moorhead, had deft Modrhead, 
s.again at Grand Forks, w^tenjmilesrfrbm^ 
mbina, yyas~ at . .Pembina, was ten miles . this 



side, of |Pembina, behind an ic§-jam;Then a feJ 
hours of bursting anxiety, and then, a few miles uiif 
'the river, the' long, slifiU scream of "the steal i! 
whjstle.j , ... ... , ' / I 

What "a scramble there was then.. Winnipeg' 
s . rushed to tlie steamboat landing almost to a man-f ' 
and woiruuvtoo, for that matter—and.talked, and! 
^. . laughed, and gesticulated; and went fairly will. • 
% The glorious old steamboat came snorting anddiis i- 
ing down the Red River, swept gracefully roun j,. 
iind, entering the rapid Assiniboind, came slow£ 
«nd grandly up to the landing, .amid huzzas, 
yells, and waving of hats, Half an hour. then, j of 
- > rapid, excite^ conversation,' shaking. hmM^ and ' so 

on,, and the great event of the ■ season for-T^fe Was' 
over, •/ • ^ ' f ' ■ 

.AH the fresh arrivals, it is almost ne.edlOss to say 
' had their own ideas of Winnipeg arid Manitoba! - 
• borne of them discovered their error in a . week, 
some in a month, and with some it took a whole 
summer. • ' c l 

: • Y J ■ (hie old gentleman, was really amusing. He 
was a Government official, and- put of pure 
1 ^chawty devoted nearly all his spare tiihe^o looking 
. alter thjj physical and mor^ interests bf Winnipeg. 
Jtvery -Week he furnished the newspapers withijpm- 
munications suggesting this and that, as'suringlhe • 
citizen^ of its desirability an^praeticahility, and »en- . 
■ erpuslv offering himself.to guide the scheme to a she- ! 
.* th^l^ SUe ' He always subscribed his namelto ; 
tnese letters, apparently as an assurance of good faith; ' 

‘ . probj %’' never learned that Ms j 

- l as and; aftbr afew months ; 

' d ^ hded with supreme ; 

; d ^gust- T wouldn!tlive in such a country; . In order ' 
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( lievemyreaders, I will just remark that the 
try survived. , - 

jere is,. I have, observed, in all very new\coun- 
j'or sections of country, a bond of sympathy, 
Junites each man td his neighbor. So, when,' 
rmorning jn June, a messenger arrived from' 
Ittgfidld with the announcement that a little four¬ 
fold son oh Mr. Wm. Service had strayed away 
his home\two days, .before, - and 'all efforts to 
[him had bqon fruitless, there swelled through 
Winnipeg pulse a great throb-of sympathy. “ 
ie~ unfortunate- pareijts of the child were 
pied out with “unceasing search, 'and the neigh- 
|for miles around for' two"days and ■ two nights 
peen untiring in their efforts to restore the little 
lerer to his homer' Springfield was exhausted; 
must take a breathing spell; but the parents 
‘ wild-with grief,- they could not rest/ The 
boy had no food. %t wild strawberriesan- 
day might be -fatal; even now he might be 
Wquld/Wifinipeg supply fresh search parties \ 

; was the burden of the message. An exhausted 
I helpless.community appealed to Winnipeg., 
fcould Winnipeg-supply Afresh search ’ parties l 
iould say so. Every man, woman .and - child 
tted to turn out; the' entire community would. 
)ond mi masse > if need be; But, no, that would, 
'oily—active, men were wanted, men. who would 
theffiselye&*get lost,-'and thus occasidn fresh 
ch'parties. - • . -. ■ ’ ' 

he men and team? were speedily forthcoming— 
office turned out its entire force of employees. 

L mile frpm .the house of the bereaved, family 
various search parties sepajpted. ' They scoured 
prairie in’every ’direction; backwards and for- 
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• wards,-right and left, from, early morning till dusk 
at night, apd then, weary'and. dispirited,' returned 
to-their wagons. . The Search was a failure for that 
/ tla y-. Mrs; Service was postrated ; it "distracted her 
j t° think; of her little , half-clad'and 'starving child 
| wandoring over the great, horrible prairie..- 

Fresh,parties arrived aiid the; search Continued 
The fourth day passed, and the,fifth, and the sixth® 
no result.. Hope was dead. The, child v&s hut 
I scantily clad m summer, hlothing, and .the nights # 
were cold; lie must long since -have 'perished from I 

•hunger 0rc0 M or ,As a last resort,areward'1 

'f 4200 was offered for the recovery of the missin* I 
boy, arid the matter was allowed tp drop. \ °/ v 

On the tenth day from the time litthf Willie had " 
strayed away, Winnipeg was electrified. with the % 
joyful tidmgs that the lost child had' been founcUt 
ahvQ and . apparently none the worse for his rain- 4 
.JS^Si^.Mx-pQssible, tyt t was 
ncverthelessT -The little follow had .lived on. grass- 
1 hoppers, strawberries, and jnud--not a" very epi-1 

-frTLf, I ^ tr , Uljr ' f* Sad ^'dered. ftv^mifes'l 

t™ 1 /T’ V? ^'discovered by,; a French half-?! 
b 1 J 111 le t the, half-breed tell'his own story: "i 

rr.tr "fnn ■“? my and - m - v son and hiswifo, and '4 
3 a fu m T daughter, go down to .Spring- \k 

toff i S e s ® ven ^ h day-after the . child was . l 
£. We „ lo °k two.days,-and find nothing. In the:! 

look alfmirmf Sj rd ‘ ti ^ yi 1 S et U P “ my- cart arid' l 
ffetdo^Tf r%re ^ n( ^S- -^ten, before I % 

SdflTii T crane nse - U P ,’bbnt a, mihUrf 

Sne ^ otbe r cra^heirafiotHer 4 

Se Sr ma f ®, Crane %J-mu§fbe sPmethdhg 1 



'“But niy\son say, • , \ o 

“‘No, go’this, way.’ . \ 

.‘‘And my\son-in-law say 1 -go this way, too j'.so.we 
/and look! and look,' and walk and walk, and 
n’t findmoming again." Then we come back, and 
r , woman mike fire to boil tea! I think must go 
it and look where cranes was, ;, but my- son-and 
n-in4aW say, 0 ,. 

'.‘-NOj.wpn tgo,;. go yourself." ; . 

So-I-think a^ little., while, and then I Take my 
n'-and ; walk away’half-aghile, and. don’t se,e no-, 
ag. ." Walk a‘ little farther, and stop and look, 
unde—there J was nothing.. Then I think I turn 
k’; but, po, not turn;°back,’ go‘on to willows 
rter-mile'away. When I get-to^willowsyl stop, 
d stand on my- toes and. stretch and,look all round 
ain, this way n and, that way, - and-don’t'see any-, 
ngyet. /Then I-say,• : •'.* .... **. . 

: ‘ ‘You old*, fool, there is nothing.' "Equ tired, 
ough; go back and get some tea!’.„ , _' ‘ • 

“ I .turn back and-walk two. three hundred yards. 
Stop'; hear a queer" noise. I look ; don’t see ho-- 
ihg. Go on ten, fifteen steps ; hear queer noisey 
aim Stop'; look; don’t see. nothing. ^Listen; 

queer,’, queer noise. I cock. ,my. gtfh.' .Never 
:ard such queer noise. T' thinkbgo'back for my- 
n; ho, go. pm-- I get^jny^gun^ready and go "on, 
easy.. ‘Hearq^jeehfimse again; eight, ten yards off. 
lookseedift like badgerdiole. -I stop.’ Theh 
piUfoUt my. gun ahd walk close, slow. I point, 
y gun, and look down.y, Hole dark; . can’t see 
gthing; I bend my. head’ and look down*,-close. 
ee^handT—black, black;" four fingers* no thumb. • T ; 
raw back. 'I not afraid; but. queen noise and black '. 
ancl without-tkumb—don’t-; like it. I look again; 
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- hand motfe, and thumb, come out froin under, T^en 
I make little noiso K and two big eyes look up—wild, 
wild. ' I see face. /I drop gun,,put out my hands,, 
and say, * i ' ‘ j 

“ 'Oh, iny poor' httle boy, . come ’out, come out., 
Your father and motheiylook a’l over 1 prairie and 
can’t find you. Come ouCand I take you to your 
mother.’" • \ „ ;• , \ - 

. , f'He'sayTipthing. but look\-big eyes, scared. ! 
•askhim again come out, but he not move. Then-1 
» kneel down,and say, - \ , \<»y f : , | 

* ‘ “ ‘My poor little boy, come out, and T takp you^ 
to your mother, I give you'plenty bread, plenty tea," 
you'poor little boy, you must've hungry., Come 
' with me—Tdeed you, I warm you - , I, bring you; 
’ y ! home.’ X" , ; 

“Ireaching down all the time, and then I 
,him-by the hand, and say, ' . ' 

. “ ‘Now;my little boy, I got you, I bring'; 

my wife. -Don’t be afraid; I not hurt yoti.’ 

^ “ He draw back, but I take him-out; ,and put* my 

| .arms around him, and'hold him up tight,' and pat 
I mm on the head, and he never.say nothing. Theh 
/ X take him'to. my wife, and .my wife, and my 
daughter, and my son’s wife, hurry up, and make 
broth, and give him some hr cup. My, but he 
hungry. Want to drink it all ^ but my wjfe say,- 
- “‘No, not too much; I give you more after 
•.awhile.’ ,• , ■ • 

“ Then.he go to slegg, _ and. my ’wife . wake > him 
so °? and give him more, broth. .Then he, sleep 
, .agam, and my son go and tell his mother, arid., his 
-y mother : come and take him away.’’ \ 
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CHAPTER' III. 

^MINION DAY—LORD'GORDON—-AND OTHER MASTERS. 

[Dominion Day was celebrated in the usual man- 
in Winnipeg—horse races,, excursions, pic-nics, 
ledonian games, etc. Brown was an athlete—=04^.. 
st; he imagined he was’, which amounts to about, 
same thing. He- entered for dH-feWgames, and 
of a- possible eight, carried off seven .prizes, 
rown felt proud, ancf so did we, his friends ancl 
Imirers. He failed to gain a prize for putting thjer 
s, because there Were, three entries and only 
W prizes., In the Other ;seven : there Were likewise 
ree entries, but fortunately there'were three prizes 
), and with reasonable exertion Brown succeeded 
carrying off all the third .prizes. Unfortunately 
! Was induced to start in the. all-fours race for a 
print dress. ' He only started, thoughthe 
train was too severe,' and something ripped. Brown . 
mediately .stopped and elbowed his way out 
rough the crowd. He was seen oh the grounds 
more that day, neither was he with • the steam- 
:>ai Excursion at night. In Winnipeg things passed 
jiff ; quiet enough, tout not so in other quarters. i 
. The following day the city was in a perfect tremor 
if excitement over the attempted kidnapping of 
Lord Gordon, a remarkable individual who had 
ieen for some time residing at Headingly, twelve 
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miles west fr.om "Winnipeg. The kidnappers were 
United States detectives, and having Seized their 
man at the residence of a neighboring gentleman, 
conveyed him rapidly seventy miles to the Interna¬ 
tional Boundary Line. Here they were met by Mr. 
Bradley, J. P., customs officer atfWest Lynne, who, 
acting upon telegraphic information from Winnipeg, 
promptly arrested ,tne detectives ancl released Mr, 
Gordon. ■ . » 

What a time there was, to be -sure..- 1 don’t pro-, 
pose to dwell on it. Gordon, it transpired^ had: 
sharped the sharpers of New York, and obtained : 
possession of a million dollars or so in Afiierican 
railway bonds.: - His trick, however/ was parti) 
discovered, and himself arrested, but he succeeded iiu 
getting out on bail. Shortly after he disgorged ap¬ 
portion of his ill-gotten wealth,' and fled with the 
balance to the then comparatively unkiiown Cana¬ 
dian North-West. But the gentleman who had! 
signed his bail-bond, a Mr. Roberts, succeeded in 
tracing the luckless Gordon, to his retreat,- and tlie 
detectives, now-prisoners, were engaged to bring 
him back to durance vile. v - 

JVTienput upon their trial for kidnapping; the 
detectives, Hoy and Kegan, acknowledged the act, 
i j a legal right in the premises, under the 

old Common Law of England. After &n exhaus¬ 
tive trial, a purely nominal penalty .was adjudged 
by the court. ' . }. / ; 

Meantime, Lord Gordon had started on an ex¬ 
tensive jbunfi^ Excursion to the west, probably 
with the intention of never returning. * Such an 
arrangem^.|^wever, did not suit Hie views ~af at 
Winnipeg, the .notorious 
Attorney-General Clarke. . This not bver-scrupu- 





us official, hall the unfortunate Gordon "followed 
id brought back on a mosu contemptible charge, 
umped : up for the obcasiori. \ The sympathy of the 
eople had been with Gordon throughout, and when 
■ter developements, showed clearly that the dis¬ 
putable-Attorney-General had attempted a/sys- 
smatic f course of blackmail, that high 'official 
jceived that full measure of public odium which, 
is many political and moral delinquencies .justly 
lerited. . . ” ■ \ * -- - ' , 

Gordon was released, and < again took up his 
jsidence at Headingly, where/the lollowing sum- 
ier ( the last act in the Lord Gordon drama trans¬ 
ited. Before coming to America, Gordon had " 
ucceeded in* defrauding certain- Edinburgh jewelers 
nd others; in a remarkable manner. ' He was, in j 
ict, a remarkable man, and having reduced fraud 
o a science, he mastered the science. 'Ey some 
neans, however, his' American bailsman, Huberts, 
jot. on track 1 of these, old Scotch swindles, and 
laving placed himself in communication with the 
Edinburgh jewelers, legal steps were by them taken 
;o have Gordon arrested and hrmjgbfevto account. 

To -this end, a warrant was issued at Toronto, and 
i couple of 'detectives of that city engaged to serve 
A , On the arrival of these detectives'here, they 
nuuced certain well-known citizens to accompany 
them to Headingly. Gordon at once: realized the 
fact- that he, was* undone^T the'Toronto; warrant- 
served in the presence of Winnipeg gentlemen of x 
established reputation, convinced him that his case 
was hopeless, and he accordingly expressed his 
[willingnessto submit tp- the arrest, but asked per¬ 
mission to change his wearing apparel. Permission 
'having been readily granted, Gordon stepped into 






his sleeping apartment and closed' the door. In r 
. moment tile report of a pistol rang out, and when 
•the detectives rushed into the rpom, Gordon lay on 
the Hoor with a bullet through his 'brajn? Thus 
laid he ,ended forever a troubled-and Checqiieral 

existence. ' -’ 

I djave confined-mysolf'ln this matter to the 
merest-outline of the Gord oft! affair. To go into it 
in detail would require too much space ; but I have 
endeavored to narrate all the leading facts of a case, 
that, in its severaljurying incidents, created quite a 
sensation in the Winnipeg mind, and which more 
_ than one prominent citizen will long have occasion 
to remember. , , 

I Mve already remarked bn the easy financial 
%hh| pf business men in- this metropolis of the 
North-West, rind I will now proceed to illustrate it, 

I had arrived in Winnipeg, a • perfectly unknown 
stranger, about the middle^pjf Febniary, and in 
■ Apriyinding myself possessed df hoarded treasure to 
the extent of nearly a hundred dollars,;! concluded 
to build a. house—no sneak of a house, either, but 
a good respectable house, capable of accommodat¬ 
ing two or three families comfortably, as comfort 
■ went in those days. The first.thing was a building 

Ioaa ', \ l i lc , one to su * fc me > and purchased it for 
half, down—all' my capital gone already. 

, JTnAn AVen i t0 Jr 3 mhl-owners' and arranged for 
^V i lumber.; I then advertised for 

y euders|or buildmg, and let the- contract for #700, 

• . ei %S 11 der age, I had a little trouble in negotiat- 
' ^ebuid aot. give a valid bond;but 

at tpegmne of which I write; any Respectable mam 

*“ were «> ttfi&d, 
inairltaklroe* AnU to embarrass a millionaire. 
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pout midsummer this hbuse was completed,, and I 
Id the satisfaction of at once leasing it to the 
fmriipeg Ladies’ School, at a rental of $40’per 
)nth,.and five'months’ rent in advance. Like other 

.lthy business men, I now felt financially easy 

pself. . 1 

[n August, I threw up my situation, as compli¬ 
ed the Free Ptess, and accepted charge of /the 
chanical department of the ancient Nor'- Wester, 
en controlled by-Hon. Dr. Schultz. Shortly 
forwards, the Doctor disposed‘ of his interest in 
concern to Mr. E. L. Barber, and the latter 
ltleman, not being a practised writer, engaged 
r. Frank, Lynn to edit the sheet. The office was ; 
&t paying running expenses—had not been for ‘ 
but while I live I shall never cease to admire 
[e noble efforts put forth by Mr. Lynn during the 
suing winter, to secure patronage enough to pay 
|s own weekly salary and mine; because, you see, 
[■inters were not to be had,.and my services were 
scessary to the continuance of the publication,, and 
le continuance of the' publication was neccessary 
1 the continuance of Mr. . Lynn’s . salary—a\ wheel 
Jithin a wheel, you observe. Mr. Barber positively 
Ifused to sink any more money in the concern, 
id therefore the paper had to depend entirely on 
own resources. Thinks to Mr. Lynn’s energy it 
awded, through, andr 1 afterwards Mr. Barber suc- 
leded m working the business up to an unusually 
rofitable point, -for a newspaper. 

The Red* River closed-this year about the second 
Mhird-of November, and for nearly six.months, 
only connection with- the outside world would 
a tri-weekly, mail-stage, dispatched from Breck- 
idge, Minn., three hundred miles away. 
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With the clokp of navigation, dosed the immim 
tion for 73. Manitoba had largely increased Lei 
population, but'lnot remarkably so; Brown’s pr* 

- diction with regard to Winnipeg, however* Lai 
proved correct4]she had doubled hbr popujatioi 
and more than trebled Tier wealth.- Owing to it 
plague of grasshoppers, that-hung as -apall ova 
the farming commhnity, the bulk of ihe neWcomen 
had taken up their residence in the rising city 1 
where the extensive building operations 1 of tie 

/ season had, directly, and indirectly, given employ, 
ment to all. The |immigrants /Were, fort the most 
part, young men, ppksessed with a spirit!of adven- 

- ture > , ra tber than-a [desire to settle down to the 
practical business Mf life. They came! frbm at 

, parts of the Eastern, Provinces, but a rbmarkablj 
, : ar S e number hailed ipom Western Ontario* Hen 
is a stereotyped conversation : V 

“ Where did you come from ?” 

“Ontario.” * | 

“ What part?" • ! ' . . - 

“ County Huron.” . ' 

“ Going to, farm ?” 

. “ No t T expect to get work on the new buil 
mj?®* - ' k ( _ 

“ Oh, you’re a carpenter V’ 

at it™’ n °~ not exa #i but I’ve done a little 

num ber of ,th0se'young men returned to 
of p w some 1 unmodiately, some after the laps 
fpw tn , m0nth? ’ but ; the majority remained-e 
f^bially Vprominpnt citizens o( 
settlfimpn/ ito set ^ ^Wn in the nw 

s °< ! - tt ? leud their yorojj 

r SY: the opening up of 'this great, fertile 


j.jS'orth-West-—a glorious distinction which they \yill_ 
\ tell with pride to their grandchildren in the years - 
| to come, when Canada occupies the proud portion 
of the greatest wheat producing country of the 
world. f , 

Even of those who departed in that and other- 
years of grasshopper calamity, the bulk have since - 
returned; for there is a charm about our Prairie 
Province that few can withstand, who have breathed 
her pure air and .noted her immense capabilities, 
and year after year these mistaken"’ ones come 
“straggling back, generally to deplore the rashness 
which had induced them to, turn, their backs on a' 
land so fair and full of promise; for the ti$e of 
immigration ever rolls westward, and great sections - 
of country that this year are beyond the limits of 
civilization, another year will, transform into a 
thriving settlement, brisk with life and activity and 
enterprise. Immigrants should bear well in mind 
the words of ag old gentleman in . Winnipeg, when 
asked if he liked the country : ’ 

“Like it,” said he. “I did not comedo this- 
country to like it. *1 came here to.live.” 







CHAPTER-IV. j - j ! 

TWO' PROMINENT MEN—FAME—r-BjUR^ED TO.DEATH—. 
IMMIGRATION—THUNDER STORMS—■•LAND HUNT¬ 
ING EXPERIENCES—GRASSHOPPERS AGAIN'—PO&E 
BROWN—THE FEVER—ELECTIONS. 

Z 74 marks an epoch in Winnipeg’s history* for 
in thi&year was,she decked out/with all the attri- -j 
butes of a full-fledged city^Mayor and Aldermen, 
/To the lot of Mr. F. E. Cornish, a meabei'. of the 
Winnipeg.bar and fbrmcrlr Mayor of -London, 
Ont.,.fell the honor of bein/the, first Mayor of the 
first .Pity of the 5 North-West... Quick, -talehted, a 
fluent speaker, and possessed, of considerable ex¬ 
perience- of public life, added to * the fact of. bis 
/democratic sentiments, die -was just, the man - to 
. "sway-" the-,masses,”, and the populace gdiTerally 
looked.upon hint as "the “coming man,”—a man- 
whowould leave his' mark on the pages of pur 
- Provincial history. The term of office of -the first 
,« .Provincial Parliament was drawing, to. a close', .a 
general election would be held at the end of ; the 
year, and his friends and. admirers ..confidently; ex¬ 
pected that Mr. Cprnish would come.; : out of. the 
, political contest with flying colors; and, beyond 
. doubt, the prospectj was' decidedly good. The prize 
. was the Premiership. ., // 

.• Some time before this a. vacancy had occurred in 




e Legislature, owing to the resignation, of Hon. „ 
.••A. Smith, member for Winnipeg, who was, also 
ember for' Selkirk in the Dominion House, his 
esignation having been caused by the passing of 
lip Act , to abolish dual representation. At the 
lection heldto fill-this vacancy, Mr. R; A;.Davis, 
(roprietor of the Davis-Hoteljiad offered himselP 
s a candidate and had been elected^ The influence 
f this somewhat remarkable man ias immediately 
elt in,/political circles. The Clarke Government 
ad been tottering to itg/fall, and the fevent was ’ 
recipitated, by the- advent of Mr. Davis in the . 
oliticalarena, The -remarkable part Of Mr. Davis’ 
areer is that he, utterly ■ devoid of experience in 
lublic matters, an indifferent, speaker, not at all ', 
onsidered clever, and .laboring y under the social 
tigtaa begotten of-his business as hotel-keeper, 
hould.at once seize the wheel and guide the Pro- 
’incial ship Of state safely over dangerous reefs and *• 
hrough lines of menacing rind treacherous . break- 
rs. BtffHis success is a matter ofhistory ; and 
ven at/the close, ofkis short, but brilliarit^career, 
henyvolunta/ilyreriring/from public life, sofirm 
as the handjwith which; lie held, the reins of power, 
s to( leave his iiidlelibie stamp on the succeeding * 
Governments. - • 1 ;^ 

I haW fiere- alluded briefly to. two important 
tersonagbs, at the time of which I writ.e---the one 
experienced, genial, talented and popular; the 
other, talented,, perhaps, but reserved, ihexperi- ' 
enced, arid doubtfully popular. The *pame of the 
one will, in a few years/drop into oblivionjrthat of . 
the other occupies a prominent place in Manitoba’s 
history: Both of these rrieri«^eek-hona£andJ^ipe; 
which will secure it 1 


/one day, a paragraph 
llbu|> the bottom'of'it 
las not ter be had, so, 
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Atfemall, what is fame ?—-a battle, it is not 
worth' the-trouble. Some seek famb. a lifetime jml 
find it not'; others obtain it without an effort—it is' 
thrown at 1 them.So it wiSFWijtli Joe Cook- - Joe 
was a compositor in thejw’- Waster office, and liad 
no thought of fame, hut he received it, nevertheless, 
In this way: . 

Preparing the type for prei 
’ of three liries^was needed to 

column. Stick-a paragraph^ _ r , __ r _ 

picking up^a composing sthjk Inarched my mem¬ 
ory fof something suitable, aAd^affe'r a-giant effort/ 
succeeded ia-unearthing-Walhrpst fbrgotten news-' 
paper funny item, i The words bore scarcely suffi¬ 
cient,, however, and I accordinglwachiedffoe Cook’s 
name, in this way. ' ' f 

- “Joseph Cook, the-celebratdd..philosopher, once 
remarked': ‘ Yoiican alway>iee a'xlam by a mill 
site; but- you can’t always'see a mill by a dam 
site.”’.- , • ■ .' " '"-v 

Now that item traveled-nil through the prefss of 
Canada and the United States, and the avidity-with 
Which newspaper men- in general seized, upon it,. 
demonstrated clearly enough tha,t Mr. Cook’s philo-- 
sophy was thoroughly appreciated and* understood. 
Thus,- you-see, as if by magic, .1 had transformed-the 
/ innocent, liarmleSS 0 Joe Cook into a nenbwned pliilo- 
. sopher, whose most trivial remark received the ad¬ 
miration it deserved throughout the. length and 
breadth of a' pontinent; ; How easy.; and, yet, such 
iSfame! /"' .,4 .» - 

iiet me illustrate, this same matter in another di¬ 
rection. In the spring jpf ’74, Mr. jPrank'SLynn 
severed-his regular connection with theliVbr’- Wet>m 
but nevertheless contributed an occasional ...article; 
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hlobwere aftv&ys welcome, he being an aeknow- 
sc)ge able and elegant" writer—indeed the Nor’- 
'Vester contained at this period articles from the 
iens of .several well known and clever citizens of 
■Winnipeg. It chanced one day, however,.that Mr. 
(Barber,' being hurried,. asked the youthful “ local 
ditor,” that,was myself, to write something for the. 
ditorial columns. 

“ All right,” I said ; “.what will I write T” 

“ Oh, anything. Write something that will make * 

omebody mad.” .. 

“ But what about 

“■Write about thel election, and take a dig at 
|Davis.'”; 

“ All rigl^t,” - ' -/ 

s I will not inflict that article again on the public j 
mffice it-to say. that! it duly appdafed in all its sub¬ 
lime faultiness. . Early next morning subscribers^ 
jcame straggling in, asked, what was -due, on their" 
■subscriptions, -paid-' the amount, and; ordered thie 
paper discontinued.. -The article,:was grandly suc¬ 
cessful—everybody was mad* /Sir. Barber Avas de¬ 
lighted ; his spul was filled with joy., He went out . 
and came in -again presently, beaming with smiles.. 
Tew.people._ej 3 j oyed a j oke so 1 immenslyas generous, 
kind-hearted E. L. Barber, and this was huge : / 
People generally fathered the miserable article gif'’, 
the mayor, no less, l^r.- Cornish. Learning their mis¬ 
take, however, probably from himself, theyattribut- 
ed the authorship tpjSrst one and then another of 
the cleverest and wittiest of Winnipeg’s citizens, and ; 
finally settled the burden'on the .shoulders of Mr. / 
[Prank Lynn. That "gentleman was disgusted, and 
called at the office to see about -it^jSaiddie 
. “Barber, who Agrote thatarticle on B. A.Kavis V -, 
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“ Well, the poople- seem to think it was Mr,' 
Lynn." , 

. “I byvasn’t, though, and I don’t see why; the d—1 
' they think so; d—n it, its a perfect outrage on my 
style. • . Didn’t Cornish write it 1 ” , * 

“No; try again.” 

. .. Mr.-Lynn did try again-, but Without success ; fcr, • 
although denouncing the article as contemptible, he 
^ persisted in attributing'-it to the cleverest men in 
'"the city. Finally he left the office,.without having 
-hi? curiosity gratified, and the real criminal escaped 
• undetected. *.43.' 

The ibcai contemporary, press took the matter Upl¬ 
and' discussed it at length, but finally the fepling en¬ 
gendered calrped down, and our subscribers return¬ 
ed to US. , L ' * “ " 

Now,. this- article was in every sense, a contempt 
• tible. production, containing nothing in' the world 
to aggravate any sensible-citizen; it was ridiculous¬ 
ly weak, and yet wfyat an unexpected result. If 
the. local fame those several ■’accused gentlemen pos- ” 
sessed fpr ability was'not sufficient to. prevent tho 
attributing, to them of so mean.,a. literary, effort-r-; 
why, again I am fbrCed to exclaim, What'ik.fame? 

In Match of this year, one of those horrible . oc¬ 
currences which Occasionally shock communities, 
transpired at Pembina Mountain, an unsettled dis- 
trict in the south-western part‘of the province. The . 
previous-summer, Mr. Robert Stevenson,- a well-to-do - 1 
farmer from Ontario, had prospected in that . neigh- ] 
borhood for lahd, and finding a suitable locattion f'or 
Inmself and his three or four grown up- son?/ had s 
■ decided thereto locate and'erect for himself a home 
mthewastand-loheTy wilderness.. - 
. Leaying his wife and younger children carefully 
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provided’ for in-Winnipeg, the energetic old man, 
with two of his elder sons, early in 74, bid farewell 
to their loved ones, and struck-the trail for* the new 
settlement of the Boyne, thence twelve miles across 
“the dreary;,.trackless, snow-covered praiffe to,the 
scene of their'future labors. •• 

Arriving at ■ tlieir',. destination, they occupied a- 
rough, temporary shanty, and with’hearty goodwill . 

. immediately commenced the glorious task of taking 
out building timber,’ fencing, etc'.’, jlo build a home 
where; never was civilized home before. .. 

Their shanty was of the description well known 
to.all backwoodsmen, with its rough walls of un- 
. hewed logs, and rude though cheerful fire, place, 
sending out 1 its bright warm rays to 'every nook and 
■ corner of the uncduth hut. The fire is never allowed • 
to die, out; a- great,“log thrown on at' bedtime 
-burns briskly through the long hours ,of the wintry 
night and leaves a mass ’of glowing, glimmering 
' coals, needing only’ the addition of fresh, fuel to 
again send the bright flames leaping and dancingyap 
| the broad chimney to the sharp, frosty air without. 

; In, a short time,’the rough-bark, on the inside walls .. 

becomes dry as tinder, and a spark is sufficient to.-, 

. ignite a fire that, smouldering, for a time, suddenly 
bursts forth a fierce, roaring flame. . 

• • Such-was the shanty of the Stevenson^, and little 

they thought that bitterly cpTd night ,in March, as 
they piled the genial fire with fresh' fuel ere retiring ’ 
to their-hard couches for" the night, Avhat a fearful 
..catastrophe /was at hand.. Death was at. the door, and *. 

another .dawn would anchor' two' fresh "souls ■ in 
.eternity.'" . " • 

’• Spine hours} after, retiring, the "elder StevCnson •' 
awoke in' a;fj-enzy. ,'Hiseyes were blinded with 
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smoko, the terrible cracking and roaring .of fierce 
flameSideafened his ears, and- a friglitful, horrible 
agony was eating into his vitals. Like, a maniac 
he rushed halfmaked from! the doomed hut,'out into 
the winter's night, and for fa time his unsettled mind 
failed to comprehend the fearful situation. 

The smouldering ruins (of the shanty, and the 
blackened, charred remains of his boys recalled 
him, and slowly the^ old man realized that a dire 
calamity had befallen. He knew that he, too, Vasa 
•doomed man; felt the flutter of his anxious soul, 
and knew that but a thread held it to the pain- 
racked body, burned beyond hope of recovery. His 
thoughts flew td. his wife "and remaining children. 
Whawould bear the ghastly tidings V. He was him¬ 
self the sole occupant of the wilderness, and he 
must be the messenger—dead or alivej he hnusf 
. reach the settlers on the Boyne, twelve milSs'Mis^ 

■ taut ovefa trackless prairie/ 

'With the fiery seeds of death in his heart, an<f 
the keen, frosty March wind cutting through and 
through, diis unprotected, flame-seared body, the 

• byave' Old man succeeded, in bitching his horses to 
tup .sleigh, tumbled himself in, and then' turning . 

* tubir heads' to the^Boyrie, gave the word. 

" ;How he ever survived that journey is a mystery, 
the team found thejir way into-the yard of 
JSIr.-'James .Campbell, bn the' Boyne, Mr. Stevenson 
;Avas stilKalive. 'These kind people used every en- 
deavor tp ease the pain of the unfortunate sufferer, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing him rally sufB- 
.ciently to allow of his being'conveyed to Winnipeg, 
•where alone proper medical' attendance could "be ‘ 
obtained. „ . '<■-*, h 

He was beyond the power of medical skill, how- \ 



ever, and after a few weeks q>f agony, -the ’old man\ 
allowed his boys to eternity. _ \ . \ 

Thus perished the pioneersof the Pembina Mourn , 
tain country, since become the, largest settlement of 1 
the Province^" and one of the most prosperous.' . 

With the opening of navigation this season," a • 
large flow of immigration poured into the prairie 
Province. The grasshoppers h,ad disappeared from 
the land, and the outlook for all portipns of the 
community was decidedly bright. In the experi¬ 
ence of the native'inhabitants; a period of years 
more or less extended invariably intervened between 
the visitations of the destructive insects, and conse¬ 
quently farmers looked forward to abundant crops 
and tradesmen to abundant barter. For the / most 
part the new-comers were delighted with the ap- 
.pearauce and (prospects of the country,/ and alt" 
through the months of May and June - tli’e tide' of 
immigration swelled fuller and’stronger. Merchants 
gathered confidence, and some of the fine brick 
structuresWhich ornament Main Street at the.pre_ 
sent time werpereeted during the summer of ’74. 

The immigrant sliqdhwmjhe bank of the Red 
River, near the confluence ofthe-Asdniboine, were 
filled.fo overflowing with active, busttingdiumanity 
—men, women and children; and all arounchwere 
seatferedtents, board shanties, etc., each the term' 
pdrary^abode pf incoming parties of immigrants, who 
in their turn,, would spatter and give place to others.' , 
Most ofithe new-comers, this season, came by the 
Lake'Route, via Duluth ; many choSe/tlie; all-rail- , 
rout e, via Chicago, while a few came by .the Cana¬ 
dian Dawson’Road. Lastly ear this latter institn- 
tion was largely patronized, chiefly on account ,of 
the low fare, although many traversed . it mainly to • 
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. view the tremendous scenery along tile route from 
the Nor’-West angle of the Lake of the, Woods to 
Thunder Bay on Lake Superior—scenery sublimein 
its stupendous grand ewyand well Worthy the atten¬ 
tion of all lovers of the grand and beautiful in na¬ 
ture. “ ' ' . 

However, as I have said, but few traveled the 
Dawson Road this year, mainly on account of the 
very unsatisfactory manner in which it was con¬ 
ducted. The managers were subsidized by Govern¬ 
ment to carry passengers through at low far.es, and 
it, thus plainly was to-their interest to carry no pas¬ 
sengers at all, as the less the outlay on ^unprofitable 
traffic, the larger the portion .of the $60,000 subsidy 
they would bo enabled to put into their own pockets. 

At any rate, those ;.vyho traveled by that much 
abused route, had\haW'tales to’tell of scarcity of 
provisions, length Of timin'the road ,\ lack of pro¬ 
per shelter from the incleinency of tlje weather, and 
general mismanagement. . The result was that even 
the low fares would not induce people, to travel it, 
and towards the close of the season the Dawson 
Road was finally closed, and is now an institution of 
the past: - 

Writing of these immigrants and their varied 
troubles brings to my mind a peculiarity of Mani¬ 
toba that, to nervous people, is not a source of posi¬ 
tive enjoyment—in fact, rather the opposite. I re- 
ferjn her thunder storms. The summer of 74 
^abounded in electrical exhibitions, but I fear they 
were scarcely appreciated. For myself, I am free to 
confess to a sneaking desire to crawl under the bed 
when one of these flashing, flaming, dazzling, roar- ~ 
mg, tumbling," rattling, crashing demonstrations puts 
m an appear,anbe; and yet the accidents by light- 


nirig in this country are not numerous, though pro¬ 
bably this may be owing, to scarcity of settlement. 

I remember one night in June lying awake in bed, 
while g furious, enraged thunder storm came sweep¬ 
ing up; 1 from the south. For an hour or so, disjointed 
'flashes of light gave duo notice of the approaching^ 
battle, and after a time could be heard the boom, 
boom, of the advance gups. . ' ' 

Joe Cook, the philosopher, was sleeping peaceful¬ 
ly at the other side of the room, and I Wanted to 
sleep-peacefully too, but couldn’t, in the face of this 
obstreperous thunder storm. I would like to have 
awakened Joe, so that he might enjoy the, electric 
treat as well as myself; but I forbore, thinking that, 
just as likely as not, he might prefer to' die asleep. 

Onward came,the grand electric-arnay/and now 
the van has reached the South Ward and ha's open¬ 
ed a tremendous' cannonade with shot pud. shell, 
grape'andj cannister. The furious ^lemeiits next 
Storm the city, and in the midst of the infernal din 
arid racket of. falling,houses and bursting shells, a 
magazine suddenly exploded directly overhead. 

Just then I heard ft, sharp, piping voice call my 
name, and cautiously - withdrawing my head from 
-under the bedclothes,.I peeped out. The room was 
one fierce glare of. yellow sulphurous light, and in 
the middle of the floor stood Joe, his-legs, shaking 
[ under him and his eyes,rolling. He called again.. 

!• ‘VWhat did you ’waken me for ?” I asked,- snap-, 
[pishly.- - % v '’ ' o, - ; / 

1 “ Oh, for Heaven’s sake,.;-here’s one of therawful- 

lest storms !” 

“ What do I care; I don’t want it.” , „ , ' 

And pop went my head under the bedclothes 
again. . ^ ' 
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For a couple of hours this horrible storm 'demon 
•, continued his vengeful work, shattering and team* 

; and leveling the ytfuhg city, in the clust. -Tlion the 
black clouds rolled away,'the bright moon shone out 
mild and beautiful from the clear, calm sky, ’and I 
ventured to take a mournful look at the ruins of an 
enterprising citjp . 

. Wonderful ! After all the racket, Winnipeg Ik 
before me, unharmed j > Well; " well-; after that ex¬ 
perience, who could ever again, placd any confidence | 
in noise. , - yr : ‘ j 

In one of the storms of this season, However, a 
soldier named Camerin-was ailmost instantly killed 
; a tent near the barhacks. „ lie was standing with 
'his hand on the tent hole at the moment df the elec- 
• .trie-discharge, and;tl|e fluid ran down.thepole until 
it reached his hand, when the current separated, one 
' P orti on cont-inuingi.tcf the ground, the other passing j 
along Cameron’s arm, -thence down .his "body -and ° 
legs. At the.instalil of the shock, the unfortunate > 
man turned- to a Companion • standing in • the opeii- I 
mg of the tent and said, distinctly: . . \ i 

As soon as the jvirds were uttered, he fell back 
but I have always considered it remarkable 
tiiat-he should speak at all, as. the electric charge 
passed directly along him, running; two or three 
strands of nis watqn-chain into one, and knocking 
the heels off likbobts.. '' "~-r" ' h 

v^In July of this>wear the local' papers. Were, fined 
with an^ account ofjthemassaQre'ofh half-breed family 1 
near-gt. Joe/Dakota, By. Sioux Indians. 1 $t. Joe is 
near the boundary line\at. the -base of Pembina. 
Mountain’; anting/ the hills of -which -the Indies 
were said; to be-encamped. But, Of course, no. one - 
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in Manitoba felt the least alarmed at this „■ isolated- 
instance of crime. , ' 

It happened, however, that at the time this news 
reached Winnipeg, myself and Several new-comers, 
had engaged a-double wagon to go land prospect¬ 
ing in the neighborhood of the samo Pembina Mouii-,.' 
tain, where on the recommendation' of an acquaint¬ 
ance, I had been induced to enter for a .homestead' ' • 
and pre-emption a few months previously." I wanted, 
to view my landed property, and the others wanted 
to find Suitable “ claims " to locate. / . 

. The Indian matter; of course^ never , entered our’ - 
heads; so'off we started, joyous and happy, with a 
full'supply of canned fruit, biscuits - and Shot-guns. 

I We traveled to peadingly that night, and camped ’ 

; on the south,side of the Assiniboine ; at least part 
; of our number did—I didn’t; even-at this early date,'. , 
j - lam pleased to remember, I held good Common- • 

: sense views on the subject of camping outi There - 
was a house near, and I ’ intended to' sleep in that , 
house if possible, two others of the party being of the 
same mind. . , - 

' Accordingly we applied for accommodation, and 
the half-breed owner informed us in English, smash- 
. ed to .atoms with French, that by going to the next 
house we would find a man who could talk English. . 

I perfectly understood what the man meant,. but \ 
something tempted me to say . ’ 

“ Premier maison l” 

. Now; I did not understand the first thing about 
French] I had heard'those two words .. used b^ a . 
friend m reply to- an. apparently puzzled* stprtffer, • * 
arid, on my inquiring; the meaning had been inform¬ 
ed they meant “ first-house.” My memory, had. re.-'. 

- tained the words, and finding this grand opening for../. 
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sliding them in, I had proudly qut||6li8hly done so. 
My'companions lookod at me a|dr#jngly, and one. - 
of them remarked, heartily': • 

‘(By George, oldiellow, I’m; glM /.ypu’re along; ‘ 
youul be useful in the French shtfeMinents.” 

I Wiled and hurried them aWa$,‘ while the half- 
breedWood jab,Bering, and griW’ipg till finally a 

clump df willows Hid him. from !s». ' o _ , 

On repairing to the camp firfe next morning, the 
superior wisdom of myself and companions in sleep-, 
ing under a roof, manifested itself, r. Of those who 
slept in the open air, one had a sfijrMhroit, another 
a sore back, a third did no.t ^leep '£^mk: N -and~ 60 -^ 
■with the others. In theory, campin|;|>utd's.‘delight- t 
fully.--wild and romantip; in practice, ‘it\s miserably 
lonesome and dreary. Apart from the aw, vagrant 
feeling of the night airj sleep is rendered almost im¬ 
possible by the constant attacks of great- clouds of 
bloodthirsty mosquitoes, .eager for human gore and 
perfectly indifferent to slaughter. Under these con-, 
ditions life becomes a burden,’ and even old, estab- • 
lished sinners resign the contest in despair, and 
mentally, pray for the, coming dawn. . Neyerthless, 
it is with feelings of almost unalloyed pleasure that I 
look back on my varied experiences of camping out; 
not that I have the slightest* desire to -pass through : 
the same scenes of misery;again, ;^ut simply, I pre- . 
sume, because they ate past experiences. 

While preparations for breakfast were progressing,. 
the chat went round,, and in.due course the balance ‘ 
of the party were informed of my recently demon¬ 
strated powers as a linguist. They .were delighted. 
The individual who vgluntarily acted as guide,' him¬ 
self a new-comer, although he had been over , the 
same road once-before,. nodded kindly.,” and said: > 




Likely enough our grub will ho getting lo.w by . 

the time wo Teach Red River, and as the people are 
all French, from-the boundary line to Winnipeg, 
you'11 be of service.” - j ' " ' 

I smiled complacently,—evidently my companions , 
considered me of considerable importance. Present¬ 
ly some one inquired how to say “Wagon” in French. 

This floored me for a monajent, but I : rallied, and - . 
coined a word. , /Another Ranted to know how tP 
say “bread,” and I coined again, and so on., 

In the midst of this, our/ French friend of the., , 
night before appeared upon the scene., He wallsed ’ 
straight to where 1 was sitting with a large - slice of; 
bread on one side and a cup df hot tea on the other, , 
and putting out his. hand, said : '- l *' 

“ Boslioo.” , • " i •' ; • - 

' Islanded him the slice of bread.- / . 

He took it doubtfully, and rattled' off a great long-, ' 

• string, of (to me)-senseless gibberish ; then,, pausing' ^ ... 

he appeared.to wait for an answer. 'The' ey'es. of ■ ; <. 

; the camp were upon me. ' I nodded, smiled, took a . - . 
mouthful of scalding tea that burned a broad track ^ 
jdown to my vitals^ and hastily moved, around to the 
other side of thercamp fire;; _ '* • 

. The Frenchrrian ? followed, and again addressed. / 
me, though not so confidently. He paused'occasion- 
ally, and I. nodded. - The sweat was oozing out of . 
me, and I dare not look at my companions, though , -• , . 

I 'knew they were looking at me. ; . ^ 

... Again I moved around the fire, .and again that / 
brute of a Frenchman followed. ;He. emphasized ■- 
now, and, gesticulated '; he picked up the "camp ket- ^ j - 
/fie and made motipns with his hands, and pointed 
ho a drove of cattle,,and made "a clowji of himself 
; generally. Finally, he paused expectant. , , - ^ 
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I put my hand in my pocket and handed \ him a 
dollar bill.., VA,' . * • ... \ ; - 

' Immediately *a bfafce- of intelligence lit upliis 
swarthy countenance. .He was more than pleased, 
he was .delighted, and quietly, taking the mote, 
pointed at the camp kettle .apd hastened away, 
across the prairie to his house. I 1 felt instantly 're- ' 
lieved. ’ 'V„ 1 , 

“Say,” said the guide, slowly,, “what did that 
- Frenchman want ?” . ; ■ '* \ \ 

“ The fact is,” I replied, “I didnAAaderstandhim 
exactly myself—these half-breed' -French always 
mix so much Indian with their talk ; mit as well''as' 

I could make out, he was very poor and needed j 
money so I gave him a dollar." ' u- 

, / “The fact is,” repeatedjthe guide, “I don’t believe] 

, you understand aavord of French. Anybody butan 
idiot would have known that the man was trying to] 
l j sell you some milk.' See, here he comes with it] 
'now. You’re a fraud.” / , ^ ! \ 

Sure enough, back Canie the half-breed with a l\ 
flowing pail of milk, and set it down at my feet with ! 
immense gusto. The, unfeeling wretch wanted to j-, 
talk more; but I didn’t, I wanted to go shooting. A 
.About four miles from; our camping place, we/hr-/;; 
rived at the first marsh—a long, narrow stretch' of ] 

/ luxuriant grass four or five feet high, that' waved 1 
and rustled in the wind; AYken in these marshes, ! 

* /for some cause, I always feel a sort of slinking at the ] 
heart or stomUch, I don’t know w-hiefi—a feeling as ]| 
though a crisis was approaching^, Ip .mia-summer 1 
these marshes generally 'contain^ a foot or fwo of j 
stagnant water, abounding in diminutive shell-fish. 
This, added to the tall,, rank grass', and the fact 
that the trail is seldom' distinct—owin^ to passing - 
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to right and left, leads to a dim 
you are .traversing the unexplored 
wilds, and a strong suspicion, lurks Jn your bosom 
that you may at/any moment disappear fqrevei; in a 
slimy quagmire',or/ bottomle'&s lake. ,1 havp never 
- yet so disappeared, jFortdnately for civilisation,; .but,," 
nevertheless, no matted lio V Often I cross a marsh in 
safety, next time I .find .myself among the waving, 
grass, X am all eyes and ears for the impending cal¬ 
amity. ‘ 

Our teamster pautiously invaded the marsh before 
us; he swerved to one .side and kept in the long 
grass, and for a time Typ/made good progress. Then; 
tHe'wggon wheels cbt/d$efjer,and deeper, the horses 1 
puffecl-and snorted/ and churned the water into a 
muddy foanj, but presently/ after, a few spasmodic 
efforts, came to' a.stand-still, panting and exhausted. 
f ' The teamster suggested that some of us had bet¬ 
ter get out, 1 but his observation was unheard—at 
least, no one budged. . I 

Again th ei teamster seized the rems, cracked his, 
/.whip, and rolled out peal'after peal of artistic pro- 
,- Tanity; the filling horses tugged and jerked, and 
then, making 1 one grand effort, down they Vent till 
their bellies rented on the tough sod. ; They had 
' “gone through.” ’ , / ./ - 

The teamst'er ceased his furious exertions, and 
leaping out into the loot-deep water, hastened to 
unhitch his helpless animals. A piun’ge or two and 
they regained the tough sod, and-stood trembling in 
, the long grass. I 

I believe that wretched teaiiister-took great con¬ 
solation from the fact that wo were now obliged to‘ 
get but. 'He positively grinned,-as one. after* an-. 

. other we solemnly climbed Out of the wagon. How . 
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ridiculous; hem wo had engaged this man to convoy- 
us to a certain destinafciQp.,' and just at the very time 
that-conveyance was most heeded, we were obliged 
to make horses, or asses, of ourselves,, and haul -his 
old wagon out o'f the. swamp. ^Afew years later on, 

. I had occasion'to go from thp-dBoyne to H'eadihgly, - 
and endeavored to engage^ seat with the-mail-car- • 
rier. I askecl him if he harried passengers," and 'lie ‘ 
" said; ! ’ . • 

. “ Yes; occasionally/ r ' . ■ 

. What’s.the fare f’’ "■ 

0 Four 'dollars."’' ' , ■ v , 

- “ Canyou take me ?” ■ ; ■ ’ 

“Yes, Iguess so; but' you’ll have, to! -walk oyer' 
the bad places.-”" ‘ ’ ■/ • v t . 

. “ Humph; it’s the bad placed I don’t want to walk 
over.’’ - r _ 

.' “ Can’t take you, th'en.” - ■ „ 

“ Well; hew; naught of the/road is bad 
. '* I.reckon, abput half or two-thirds.” ", 

- /“ Guess I’ll walk.”'. - ' t 3 ' , 

-But to return to my narrative. On reaching terra 
finua, our. guide informed us that we Had two 
•flaore 1 similar . marshes tp-cro'Ss* before reaching a r 
stream with.the “high ” sounding■ and• wonderfully 
appropriate- name of “ Stinking River;” Once there,' 
he assumed us, our troubles -would be at an end, as 
the marshes beyond,, though, extensive* had “good 
bottoms.” -We met a< couple 1 of mien from the'Boyne? 
'.presently, and they confirmed'the'words of our 
guide A and. supplied us with "additional information 
to turn to;the right at the next marsh we came to, • 
and-to,the left atthe .third and last. They told: us, 
also, that if we had; turned to the left in the 1 one just 
passed;we would have got through without difficulty. 
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Following those instructions, we readied Stinking 
. River,, twenty-five mil'es from home, about 11 o’clock, 
-■and camped,for. dinner. ' . , \ . 

Stinking.Rivdr is not by any moans a lqvely stroam. 
1 never yet "heard of any tourist going into ocstacies 
'over its/limpid, waters or picturesque^ scenery. 
Neither/^ ft in "the least degree* majestic—by 
'searching carefully you,might perhaps find/a place 
v a whole rod in, width’’ or even more. It iss a shallow 
_ stream, with a deep smell,," and its water's tire thick 
with green, seed-like atoms of vegetable matter. - It 
takes its rise in. a marsh, and consequently contains 
but little water in a dry- season . 1 This, remarkable 
river, however, has h, peculiarity all its - own : the 
" smell islouder in winter than in summer,, and you 
- C can accordingly at that season of the year , scent it 
from afar. - ‘ . 

„' Ilaving "kindled our camp .fire and opened our 
■ „ provision store, We suddenly found ourselves; con-,, 

, fronted with.# serious conundrum :; Where would ‘ 
- we.,get water for ouft/tea j w . t 1 

;' Last .night and this morning'>ve had - usee]. Assini- 
. boine River water, which,- though slightly discplor- 
*- ed, is not'ill-flayored; but the'idea, of making' tea 
with the nauseous fluid of Stinking River could not 
be entertainedfora moment. Our guide said we 
' should be thankful to have, water at all, but we 
didn’t believe him." u Finally he picked up the camp 
kettle, and walking-away a short distance, returned 
with a gallon or two, of clear, puTe-lqoking .water, 

• into which he dumped a handful of tea, and placed 
-. it on the fire to boil. ’ ' 1 F 

Somehow, the tea had a despicable' flavor,- We 
. all remarked it,' but attributed it to the -boiling, or 
. to the action, of the. strong liquid on the sheet-iron 
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kettle. There .was'-another^ ftncl all Sufficient rea 
shn, however.. The guide explained it.' ■ ' ’ 

After-dinner he took a pail and filled it with water' 
ht the same hole where he had got the supply 'f or 
tfea .Setting this pail down in front of him,"he 
made-the following remarks : ,/ _ 

| “ B .°y 8 / said he. I; you’re mighty particular about 
- oligpking water, but yofi ll have t\come down. IVe 
.‘ made this trip before,- and .know how itgoes L I’ve v 
r . learned to drink any kind of water, and'be thhnlcful ■ 
if it is wet without beingpoison;and you’ll learn, too. > 1 , 
Vou turned up your delicate noses'at Stinking River 
water, so I got you some more .to your liking. T 
'"strained what you had for .dinner through my hand- ’ 

> kerchief, but here’s the article irtits'natural purity ” - 

yin u l 1 ?; upturned tlip. contents of tlie 

l little pail into the lid ‘of-the camp kettle-.' ’ , 

P^’ Lotd ! Our tender, stomachs twisted and 
turned and heaved jnsympathy With the - twisting - 
he , a U^ mass Of wigglers,- grubs and 
' ohiPfil? h - sh v alow ^ ater - ■ - T%ee i or four hideous “ 
..hell-fish an inch long traversed slowly around'/their. - 
disgusting, flabby bodies.protruding' from the shells , 
kettlelief' M -I hu ? ged sjqaootly bottom of tho - 

Ugh f the horrible flavbr of that, tea ! \ ; ' 

■^ ed a %-.^m the c-amp-kettle lid, in 
IptHnl* glve .°u r stomachs a chahce^to - settle,* and - 
nuSf ° U T r 5 1P 'o’ c P mmence : d -a .vigorous,-Solemn . . 

Im ® ed ’ Sl 5 ce l6a vmg our camp 'of last ' 

doWnwnfnll? ln r § °£ the l entire .Party : h4d toned 
w ! ' : ^ jay own particular instance, this * ' 

1 horrid Frenchman; you ' ' 

know-but what nhadcw ; had fallen on,the others ? - 

..Presently, some one suggested - that)camping outv 
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wasn’t all it-was .cracked up to be; 

That was my opinion;'and I Said si?; ' ’ 1 

Another remarked, that he’dliatotb bo an Indian 
and camp out all the time. ■■ . 7 ' 

- - Carried unanimously. ' . '! ; , 

5 VlW,teamster thought any tiling whs-good enough • 
fdkan Indian ; and the guide se<3onded\him, adding..^ 
that an Indian was a treacherous dfevil,.' any)iow>. ; 
and didn’t deserve-anything beter; / \ ' 

'I objected, and thouglit/|mIn^fitt'h soihe good;. 
points.,-.' 7 -T. v x 

The guide didn’t believe^ 7 aS|a rule all Indians * 

,were sneaks and cowarcfs v ' • \; -■ -J 

I ventured- to. think tliat'i;he Sioux, for instance; 
possessed a slight degree'of bray’ery/ X, 7 ' 

- The teaipster didn’t‘ see anything braVe about :, 
-massa&ing a family of defenceless half-breeds. 

.A pause th.eii, and after a while some oneremark- ; 
ed, that'it ,was a deuce of-a Jong way to Pembina 
Mountain. . : ' y- ’■ • ", . X- 

No one,objected/ 4 -- ; /; , 

"; The -guide expected „we’d have some, trouble get¬ 
ting through the marshes/ - ", 7 ' : 

' ijremiiided him that Aye, had parsed all the;'bad,, 

• Ones; '» . ■ ,r \ ,'• < 

' Frotracteasilence. .,k\, v 

'The guide picked-up'a chip,-stiick itbna .stump,, y 
and fired, at it With’hiS'shot-gun. g ’ 7 • ' , , 

Except' the teamster,jwe all carried Joublmbaitel- 
-jed shotguns,.and each in turn tried his haud. till 
the chip was riddled'/with shot. V • r. 

Another pause ,7 ^ /. J • , : 0 \ ' ■ ' . 

The guide raised. tiibdipmmer-of/bis other-barrel, 
took'afm and/gip, a bullet tore a 1 grove in- the side , 
of the stump. 7 ' . . J : , 7 •, - -- 
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I tried next, and-sent a great round ball whist-' 
ling aver the." prairie, ' v - -)' ’ 

; Then the others followed, for, by sprue remark¬ 
able .chance, one i barrel of each v gnn was loaded 
with ball. • ’ , 1 ' -i, 

None of us hit the chip. . ' v 

The teamster stood to one side, whittling it .stick . 
wit'h a long.vicious looking dirit-knife, itnd appar-\ 

. ently regretting that he had'no gunl. , ■ 

- Nobody spoke, b - 

The guide again toe.cl 'the mark, land,, drawing a 
little-revolver ’ from liis breast pocket," rattled oil* 
seven 1 ,shots'in-quiclc succession. , 

I followed with two from the old Derringer. ‘ 

The rest followed suit, with various styled of pis-' 
tols and revolvers ; but no one hit.the\chip. 

.• The teamster lifted the lid of the box "in front of 
his wagon) and drawing out a monstrous five-shooter, 

• one of Colt’s largest,dialf-a-yard long-, sent the chip 
flying first shot, and emptied four chambers at a 
•harmless squirrel, without success. , : 

, We all carefully reloaded oUr dliooting uterisils^/ 
, and'gathering up our cups' and. dishes, preparecTto 
make a fresh start. ’., . ■ *, .. " - / ' 

Arrived at the ford the teamster stopped his team, 
at the edge of the water. - ' ; - 

“ That’s an uglyerossing/.’said he. •• { -■ 

• “ Yes,” said the guide ; “ it’s changed since I was 
here before.” " ■ '' 

“ Better get out and see what it’s Tike.” 

No one seemedanxio.us.soljumpedontmyselfand 
; waded across/ The water,was-scarcely- knee deep, 
and the muddy bottom was filled with old Togs a rub 
■ brush."'' "-'j . ; ‘ 

“It’s all night, teamster,” said I; “ the logs in the 
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bottom won’t- let the wagon sink.” > , , 

“ It’s the logs I!m afraid of,” said he,/H.clout 
want to-break my .horses’legs,”, .y 

“Well, cross higher up.” >■ 

*• “Not mUch.; I ain’t going to cross where no,- 
body ever crossed.before.” >( • 

„ “ Well, what ar'myou going to do.” 

“• If I put my team in there, I want ■ you fellows 
to be responsible .for accidents.” ., 

• “All right; I’m •willing if/tlierCSt are.” 

The 'rest/^Weyer,,; objected ify the strongest,.., 
terms. They^sa|dfthey^ajd'h’t-blame the teamster 
for not’wanting'to put his" horses^.into-such an ugly 
place; but they wouldn’t take the responsibility. 
He must do it at his own risk, or not at all. 

■ Well, to make a long story short, he didn’t do it 
at all: and tho twenty-five mile journey that, oc¬ 
cupied'nearly a.dfiy and-a-halt, ttrayeli-ng -one way, 
we performed in less than half-a-day, traveling the 
other., . ‘ / • '■ . -• 

'Thatnight; found the.party- back.in Winnipeg., 
tagain, scalps and ail. • , ■' - I V ■ '' 

The day following our return was a gloomy one 
"for Manitoba. : The grasshoppers, in'myriads, were 
hovering over the land. .Shade/your eyes with youi r 
hat or hand, and look' towards the rim of the bright 
noon sun. , At- first,’ you see nothing, because you 
.are not, looking "far -enough ; a b^ presently, your 
• ’ sight.'penetrates' farther, and you are enabled to 
distinguish the semblance of a. fierce bnowstcim, 

■ _high.up: in the upper currents of the air. , Eacp snow 
flake is a grasshopper, and the vast, living, cloud ol,;. 
, .countless millions.extends for miles in- every- direct, 
■tion.. ' ‘ ; ■ \ ' l '- 

5 - Thereisjust ,a bare possibility that they maylpass 
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, • / over, and anxiously we scan the -invading hosts, 

• A Towards evening, they settle lower, and the appear? 

anco is now of immense quantities of thistle-down 
M- ? floating in the air. The wings of the insects glisten 
A i. f in the sun, and those tp who pi the' sjghjt is Pew, are» 

J,' slow to believe that the tlmvny at,oifas 4 failing back 
and forth, as though wafj&d by the circling air -cur- - 
rents, are really the >muchVdreaded grasshoppers. 
But such is the case, clearly demonstrated ere night-' 
fall by immense numbers finding their, way to 
earth. ■ - ' ■ •- 1 5 • 

For a timer-Manitoba’s young energies were par- 
' alized. The'visitation was the most extensive ever 
known, and all portions of the Province suffered 
^ alike. Worst of all, .myriads' of eggs were being de-. 
posited by the insects in the rich soil, a dire threat - 
. ' to next year’s husbandry. • 

The effect on immigration manifested itself at 
- - oncethe outgoing-boats 1 'carried most passengers, 
and the budt 1 ing life at the immigrant sheds rapidjy 
died out. Of those who remained, undoubtedly 
numbers did so from pure necessity; and many a 
father, looking at,his little children, cursed the day 
, he came to Manitoba., - . 1 . 

, T^e, debilitating effect was apparent everywhere 
r-Aq^pppse was shocked and. "building operations 
languished. ^ A fe\y .days” bbfoMthis,JCMdsold my 
house/^efdre referred to, anapet^tfie contract for 
another and better one. k I cancelled this contract, 

; > and decided to invest my-pile—Idme $1,500—in 
flour, then selling at $3 per_sack. Unfortunately I 
changed, my mind. The following \pril, when I 
v moved from the city to the farm, flourVas^selling at 
, $8 per sack, and the supply was so shbpt the Hud- 
sons Bay Company, tlie only establishment having- 



"<Wif for sale, considered it a compliment to let any 
one customer Jiave mord than half a sack. . - 
After a few* weeks, Winnipeg became hardened 
t )-to the swarming insects, apt! oripe more, as was her 
wont, looked behirifl^ho, dark jcloucT for the silver 
lining. Faith in the grand "fittupe of Manitoba was 
too firmly implanted in the Winnipeg mind to bo 
destroyed-, of oven seriously , “shaken, by a dozen 
grasshopper visitations. Adversity would pass 
away, and give place to the glorious dawn of pros- 
' perity. 

I have now another deplorable incident .to relate. 
One morning in A ugust the people of Winnipeg were 
thrown into a state of intense excitement,'“A brutal 
murder, had' been committed in their midst. In tlre^ 
early mCrnmg r bhjpvictim t horribly slashed and cut, 
had been found on fhed6prtage Hoad. / 

■ .Calling at the temporary "dead-house,to learn par¬ 
ticulars,I was terribly shocked to see before me'all 
that was mortal of the' harmless, inoffensive J. A. 
Browii,, the young man to |vvhom I have had occa¬ 
sion to refer several times during this narrative^ He 
was stabbed in no less than sixteen.places, and his 
clothes were ^covered with blood. The horrible sight 
filled my mind for weeks. . - - ' 

^^Fwo-ah^epui able volunteers M idland antiBaker, 
Were suspected, andTthe^policewvpnt to the barracks 
and made the arrests. 1 -Baker had a cut on his 
hand,. : .and Michand’s clothes showed traces of 
blood. 

Everybody liked poor Brown, and the wildest ex* 
citement prevailed as the police marched to the.jail 
•with their* prisoners. A crowd of men followed 
close up behind, and one of Winnipeg’s “ nierchant 
. princes,” yelled ou’t: ' 
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“Han^the-vil'ains 1 ' Hang the villains! I’ll 
; supplf the rope 1’ ' ' o 

’ The prisoners vero terrified, and with, every rca- 
son, for there'was danger in the angry mob. Hap-' , 
pily this feeling -of lawlessness was but transient. 
Lynch-law is an institution that finds.but little favor 
,in the Canadian Portli-West,—Manitoba’s inhabit- ■ 
tints are pre-emii ently law-abiding. 

It so happenec, that the Court of QueenVBcnch 
was in session at the timp, of this" foul deed, and con¬ 
sequently 4he pj isoners were almost imme'diately 
brought up for t: ial. The evidence went to show 
that Baker and A. deband had quarreled while drunk. 
Midland attacks 1 |5aker with- a -large Sheath knife, 
and cut the latte] 1 severely on the hand. . At this 
point, the unfortunate Brown interfered. lie had 
Joeen walking a ft w yards ahead of, the wrangling 
men, anr| hearing high words had turned, to aSk the - 
cause of the trou do. . Midland turned frpm Baker, 
who immediately fled to the barracks,and advanced 
. on the unoffending stranger, whom he attacked with 
horrible ferocity. 

Brown died on the spot, and then his body was 
discovered in the morning. 

Baker was acquitted, and Afichand confessed his 
guilt. A few months later this vile criminal suffer¬ 
ed the extreme penalty of the law, being the first 
case of, capital punishment in the new Province of- 
'Manitoba. ' 

During the month of August in this year, malign' 
want fever of a terriblydatal character; became epi¬ 
demic and raged with unabated fury until finally sub¬ 
dued by the cold Weather of October . and JSiovenj- 
ber. For, abput two months the death raise was' 
something fearful for so small a place,-—jam^wo- 
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men and -children, all suffered alike but it • was 
observable,, that the disease'prevailed to a much 
• greater’oxtenj; among those newly-arrived. Of those 
attacked, an unusuallvdarge percentage succumbed.to 
the fatal malady r and during its progress an intense 
panic prevailed. 

, Themaedicalmenof Winnipeg call this disease 
typhoid fever but l have always been Of tile opinion 
(possibly one so utterly unlearned in medicine as 
myself should not have ah opinion) that they did 
not properly understand the -malady. , 11 -say this 
with all due respect to Winnipeg’s medical frater¬ 
nity, whom I believe to be reasonably learped in 
their profession; but npw diseases are constantly 
transpiring which’ need to be treated awhile before 
being perfectly understood.; I am not the only one 
who remarked that the doctors appeared to be at 
fault, and that , their treatment seemed purely ex¬ 
perimental. The terrible* per centage .ofr:deaths- 
bears out this opinion. ’ * 

, Eight or .nine years ago I resided in a ,town of 
Pennsylvania about 1 the size of Winnipeg, at the 
time of the small-pox epidemic in that States--The 
horrible scourge passed through this tOwn, and the 
inhabitants were, panic-stricken. Nevertheless there 
were-only some ten or eleven cases of small-pox, 
and/just three deaths.- -This was a mete nothing- 
compared with the fever epidemic in Winnipeg. 

Again, in this same Pennsylvania town, I first, 
learned of. a remarkably fatal- disease called spotted 
■ fever, accompanied by a spinal affection, which car • 
=ried Off its victims in-short orfe|^nhd‘'?tva5S said to 
"baffle the skffl pf all medical practitioners. Hem- 
dock tea was" claimed ^o be the only known remedy, 

, and even it was acknowledged to be more-of less a 
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failure. In view of tills .advancing fever night-marey^- 
I departed from Pennsylvania, never to retjirnr^\- 

Afterwards, in [Winnipeg,, observnjg^tfio doctors . 
apparently place full confidence irPthe °wclbknown 
fever specific, quinine, with calamitous results,! , 
cobid hardly restrain an audacious desire to request, 
them to try hemlock tea 'j for, somehow, in its', 
action this Winnipeg fevep appeared to bear.a great 1 
resemblance to the spotted fever' of Pennsylvania, 
more especially in the matter of the spinal affection , 

■—cerebro spinal menmgitiSyjSVj as the philosophical 
Joo Cook called it, cerebro spinal come-ahd-get-us. 

I fancy that, owing to the large area" of marsh . 
land, the Prairie Province is more or less liable -to 
this fever,, though, doubtless, very seldom, in an 
epidemic, character. Certainly a few cases invari- ■ 
ably occur towards the close of the. warm weather • 
each season. ’ . • . 

I hope the doctors of Winnipeg will receive these - 
remarks kindly,nat .the- Slightest reflection being in 1 
tended on tlieir professional skill., If, however, they 
insist that the disease is the well-known typhoid 
fevefyi shall, be boUnd,to. believe them; but, at the 
same time) I sKaH^bep.bouhd to believe , that the v 
medical faculty have^ndt^reached any great pre¬ 
eminence in their calling, whediyafter so lengthy an t 
■ experience, of a sednewhat' commbnkAisease, they, 
prove themselves altogether unable todope with it. 

The closing event of 74 was the 'Provincial elec¬ 
tions, which were lipid in December. I hadintehd- 
ed to go into this matter at some ^length,,,,but as I 
am neither writing a history nor kVpolitical review, 7 
it is needless for me to do so. Suffice it to say that ^ 
a ^J orit y of the representatives returned support¬ 
ed Mr. Davis’ IVtinistry, which was thiis'established 
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Jm a term of .foilr years. Mr. Davis, Premier and 

Provincial Treasurer, ! witk his wppdcrful tact, and 
by. sliglitly changing’ his policy,-succeeded in drawing 
over nearly alljbo Opposition 'members,- before the, 
close qf the fitwsession; and Mr. 'Cornish, leader of 
the Opposition, whop ad to go to the outlying^ con¬ 
stituencies, for a seat, was left with a feeble fol¬ 
lowing of fou£. The abolition of the Upper Cham¬ 
ber of the Legislature, was the important object to 
lie gained by thus uniting the” opposing factions in 
the House, and thanks to Mr. "Davis* the nieasuro 
was finally earned, in the. very teeth of a couple of 
exceedingly unpatriotic Legislative Councillors. 

At the close of tile year were also held 'the civic 
elections;-and strange as it may appeal 1 , Mr. Corn¬ 
ish; the clever, wits, overwhelmingly beaten, in the . 
contest for-,the mayoralty, by Mr. W. N, Kennedy, 
a gentleman of few words and almost -unknown to 
the bulk of the people. ‘ 'y , r • 

I just mention this as an indication of the utter 
fickleness of the Winnipeg electorate, for really, Mr. 
Cornish was just as deserving of the good-will of the 
public in ’74 as he Was in 73, . 

As I shall not agaikyefer to.political matter^ in 
these pages, I will brief!/--cany down to ' date the 
history of the two political opponents to whom I 
have referred, Mr. Dayii? successfuHyailministfered 
the public affairs of the province for five years in 
in a\l. ’His policy was, one of strict economy, and 
hndqr nq consideration- would h,e allow the expen¬ 
diture to 1 overrun the" revenue* This was in*exact 
"accord with the desire of jche electorate, as ex- 
1 presse.d by the elections of ’74. Nevertheless, the 
jEseCand independent' electors, finding, that the Gov- 

' ,,v erhment readily met their views, and by careful 

\ - -1 ' - . ■ . 
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economizing, wore enabled to make both ends .met, 
gradually'arrived at the conclusion that thero must 
. be something wrong; if they pouldn’t see the spectre, 
all tl,io more reason for believing, it must; \bo there 1 ;' 
Tkis;is a peculiarity of free and independent clcc-^ . 
tors. The Hon. Premier, knowing this, wisely con¬ 
cluded to retire from a.thanldese ohice, .apd‘having-. 
' clone so,\tho intelligent public' readily and-.gladly 
’ tendered to Mr. Davis that meed of praise \whick 
they denied' the Premier and Provincial Treasurer. . 

; Mr. Cornish^ undajmted' by the overwhelming 
majority of the Ministerialists,. continued in weak 
opposition. The courage lie displayed' in attacking 
every and all measures introduced by „tlle Govern¬ 
ment, regardless 6f consequences, raised him rapidly 
in the, public esteem, and there is little doubt that, 
had he,, lived to participate in another election cam¬ 
paign, the'verdict passed upon him four years before 
-would have been reyersed. ■ -In November, 1878,. 
Francis Evans Cornish was gathered to his fathers. 

I will now close this -chapter, and with it my 
-sketch; of two years’residence in Winnipeg. - - 
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•/. CHAPTER Y., ' . •* .- 

SOME - REnARXS - ON HOMESTEAD MATTERS—EXIT 
.. • • ‘ ' . / WINNIPEG. 

When I first took up my “ claim” at Pembina 
Mountain in the spring-of 74, I had mo definite ! ip- ' 

' tention'of becoming, an actual settler, r I. put that 
word “ definite ’Hn there advisedly, because, having - 
„• duly subscribed|to the' oath required of all applicants , , 

. for homesteads,,! ,feel that some such word is really ' o . ( 
desirable in'that; particular place. s Of . course, hun r - 
dreds of others subscribed to this kme oath ornler i 
- precisely similar, circumstances ; find T could even 
mention a dozen or so’of good citizens ana worthy 
church members who so. subscribed though possess- v ^ 

' ed of a definite intention' exactly opposite! How-,. 

V; ever, I am not a' chureh member, and therefore T fl • 
must be a little circumspect.. The oath is as follows : | 

“ I, — ''—j — : -', do solemnly swear that l am , 

s - .^vesr eighteen'years of, age, that^^iaye not previous-1 ^ 

,/ly obtained a'homestead upder tHepjwiskms of the j. 

, Dominion- Lands . Act, that-the land'in question be¬ 
longs' to the cla§s open for ,homestead rfutry; that 
. there is no person residing or B^lng l^roveinents 
thereon, and that the application- is-, -made for my 
exclusive use-and benefit, with' intention to- reside, 
upon arid dultitate'ike s&id land. So help me Hod. , 

The Italics are mine! Any one, by . taking this 
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.. oath, and paying, 
homestead entry J 
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a feo Of ton dollars; is entitled to il 
for one hundred , and sixty acres 

i'll virrlif + „ 1 .1_1 • . . V 


T—x uuo aunureci anu sixty acres 

. .•mi[anre ; ompti6i right to ono lnuulrod anil 
, acres adjoining; | At oi iy time, after a period of 
\ '' ’!: i ! J e - ars from f Ile d&ta Of entry; tlie homesteader 
£ ’ r W claim a pateht from the crown for the 'home- 
v stead without additional charge, and a patent for" 

' 0f bno dolWnei- awe, 

provided lie fulfils the .requirements of thelaw in*re- 
' £*? t0 s ottlement. If he dooshnot perform 5 such. 

■ , ^ tles ’ be c^not, of course, claim a patent',, and 
moreover, his entry,, is liabSuo'he'cancelled -if lie 

? ake im Provements within • 

- six months from date of entry. , ' . 

°T^T’’ at tin ? e of which I write,-if the ■ 

* °™ L :^ at Gr M ; ent i ut artrl lookecl claim, that 

, ^considered sufficient improvements for a year' 

h ° : eoa&n* , 

' - ^j ^ at ^ forkli n;or, .as a la&t resort; -lie ; 
could Mh of going out to, look at it. ' Under theftv * - 

ofWinn 3 y lib f^ B Q. ndit |ns, almost.'every-'citizS^, 

* rftf* a ? vent ^<% dollars in *t&re*hun- 

Senffi ‘f^’ in-the outlyings'ettle- !•' 

whnlrl’ hJ^ course of * y ea r or two, these claims . 
2° me valuable; and would; 

: ,for cash* - ' ed 0f ‘ t<? TO^ rants andMhers “Cheap. 

SSi ^ ^i d - S A 4- th c.r>ominion Govern-- 

* and •enflpaVrt^'i^4-’*‘ ma ' tter * lllj0 consideration, 

7 nroVidim/‘ P re ^ ent " su °h speculation, f by . 

■•Lffirio-S ?> ^ 0P ? t ' ead * 618 sk °nld. have krtfil , , 

‘.. abanddh a fi r °J n< i St ' eac er, 1 k °wever, w^s permitted'.^ 
‘tlms c aim f H ^ center fo&fa second, and ; 

vs mi swee P ^ alIo\vecl,for the very eviFto be 1 
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guarded against; claims wore not sold, !mt'for a eer • 
tain consideration tliey. were abandoned, and as the 
first applicant thereafter had ah. indisputable . right 
to enter for these vacant claims; tho / process worked 
/ like a charm, and'the Vendor had. tfxo legal right „of 
entering for a second homestead.L-kjiow men wh'o 
have had no less than four homesteads, but of cmli'ise 

- • tliey perjured themselves legally as well as, morally. 

vA's the land regulations expressly stated -.that ’the 
right to any disputed claim, should vest in the in¬ 
dividual who mado first improvements, it’ once in a- 
while transpired that some, grasping wretch of a farm¬ 
er from the east, intent on settlement, and desirous 
of securing a fkvorable location, would allow his" 
covetous eye to wander ovpr tke.goodly acres of the 
Winnipeg homesteader, till, his ideas -°f justice bo- 
, coming perverted, he came to believe- that.' the fact- 
of so many homesteads lying : vac'aht -acted as a 
drawback on the country’^ progress, and! in accord - 

- li'nce with thiswiew, tvould promptly enter intopos- 

session of-the said goodly acres, without consulting, 
the Winnipeghnan.at 'all > and in thecourse of timd,( 
the entry-of the enterprising'iloufresident would ber 
cancelled’ and transferred ’'to the , piodding actual* 
settler!- r - ; '<,'-><■ V : : 

This .operation ; is "called/ .“jumping,!’ • and . -it, 

, always makes the homestead .speculator feel bad to 
/ have his claim jumped. : . . ^ ■ * • * ' 

* Of late years the . regulations‘.relating to- homc- 

- steads are much more' stringently -enforced than. ‘ 
. ’forin^ly, thdugh speculation still continues to a ccr- 

;• tain imiite'd extent., ■ v ... • 

^Having thus, “sat'dorvh ” On.jtne homestead 
speculating business, I will hdw return to the...pro- . 
r position with which this, chapter. opened, 'viz-: that - 



. atthe "timeJ took up my' claim; I had no ’definite 
intention of becoming an actual'settler. 

-I hare before remarked.' that, notwithstanding ad¬ 
verse circumstances, the pebple of. Manitoba pos- 
sessed unwavering faith in the ultimate great-future ’ 
of their,'Province. Inthis belief; d^of eourse, shared.' 

It was tb.be an' an 1 agricultural’, x fu^tire, for which , 

. alone- wb possessed peculiar, adyanfes. We might, 
perhaps,! manufacture, woollens; and leather to a - 
limited extent; but wheat waS the great stand-by— • - 
wheat was to bring us wealth, 'f hbse views 'being 
.. extensively held, the, natural result fpllowed; the % 
mass of the peoplie turnedrtheir attention to agricul- N 
ture, and of the farmers of Manitoba an. unusually 
- !? rg f proportion are • professional men, tradesmen, 
Mechanics,,etc.-’ Farming is'the tr&e ofthe’eoun- 
try, and accordingly in that occupation will befound 
.thousands of CtfScessfuLtillprs of the soil, who turned - 
their first furrow .onthe Manitoban "prairies.' #► 

\ ’ tor m yself/'the desire to become a horny-handed • 
e j lt - ered ^y head’until. I became pos- , 
T t o fa S a ™ Ui.Pemb.ina Mountaip aforesaid. 

I henceforth, I rejoiced no ,more at ‘/fat4akes v Or - 

iWo C f r PS ‘ .r It r ^ asa ° pleasure to report a meeting * 
n ^ ee ^Teport, aM changing the ’ 

• ° P W b ? ° m hl ? e ‘ Th ese things had all lost their ' 
I 1 want ® d t0 he a farmer. • i didn’t know 
St i 2 ? i abou ?/ a ^ nin ^> but this* Was a small flutter 
, that time would speedily remedy. Having arrived , 
4?*“ ? 0 ^elUsipn, I, felt eased-immediately. W 
mamaged_ to ^ist-until the following spring. ■ " r - 

the Pmt^--p^ ea f e v^ -’^y 0 ® ba'(J been -(standing on 
at thrp^^o ^f ,a ^' a ‘hdut-hal£^\ mife from Winnipeg, 

fouWht Ibt/ 1875, ‘ 

5 might. havVobserved a wagon ladenSvith him- ■»__ 





, sheet-iron' stove, and other articles, ancl. 
r a yoke bf unusually large oxen.\ At first 
t be' puzzled to'know whether the oxen 
.were drawing the Wagon, or the wagon -drawing' the 
exen j-but by getting in line with a *f^rice or\, tele¬ 
graph pole, you would observe a tendency oii\the 
part.of the oxen and -wagon to take ground to the 
west, and as the oxen were headed in that, direction,, 
you wpuld .naturally, and correctly conclude that the 
Oxen were drawing the wagon.- •' [ ,*.> 7, J 

■ This pointrbem^ettled, you would ^rowdia^e yrrie 
, to observa,a.youn£sraan'witk a very red Facetting 
on the ,wagon hnd x devotihg his, whole *enbrgy -to'' 
swinging a long whip," and vociferating. hotels ply, 

" Gee-l\aw, /Whpa-haw, backdiaw.” Following-up - 
, behind the%agQn,, you. might also observe a [very., 
large brimmed bat,.ahd a very large paiy of boots. 
There is a young man located in the boosts'bu^ you 
probably hardly notice that feet at first: ■ '7 \\ 

* paving made these observations,- Mr.. Reader, 
you^nay;jetura, to the city; I have no furtW need 
7 of yb'u. at present. If you had been a "fair rpaaer,” 
^orJeven "gentle reader,”;I would probpW not : 
.hayp treated you so'summarily: • Tfie oxein and 
%agon you saw, are my oxen and wagon 7 th| red-, 
faced ^oung man, is "Joe,” a relative of miriegwhom. 

I have engaged £0 " run” my farm for. a year; the. 
boots are myboots, and. I accompany themfin cap- 
acijtyof guide., Depart. ~ v •* 



; . CHAPTER VI. 

VALUABLE '..RECEIPT ENCOURAGEMENT —: MANSION ' 

' house-t—a Strange bluff—narrow escape— 

■ ’ \ CAMRING OUT—PHENOMENON—THE BOYNE—MY 

t claim—prairie fire—driving oxen—bEd; 

Tha distance from Winnipeg to Pembina Moun¬ 
tain, is about sixty-fiye miles, but owing.to the ab¬ 
sence of houses it is a rather awkard trip, to .make 
with, oxen—-particularly slow oxen/ T had .already 
discovered that some oxen were slower.than others; - 
but even yet, .1 can hardly say whether there are 
somp faster than others—that is, to .travel1 know 
well enodgh there are to. stand still. 

±^» r0m Winnipeg to Heading]y the .distance is.' 
twelve miles; from.Headingly to Stinking River^ 
twelve -miles without a house ; Stinking River to the ; 
-Boyne, thirty^ihiles, without;avhouse; Boync-.td 
Pjmbina'Mountain, fifteen miles/ - r ' ‘ -n? 

(Joe ahdTs traveled toSturgeon Creek, seven-miles,-' 
uie first afternoon, in order tp have,an easy day to 
Stinking River,'so that our cattle would be com-, 
paratively fresh for thejhirty mile trip the following 
day. -.We had beautiful weather the first, two days, 
-Utdlie roads as far- ka -Headingly-were -vile. I 
walked as far a,s - Stinking River, for two reason’s/ 
nrst' because I purchased my boots expressly for 
walking throngh.mud and water; secondly, because 
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I felt satisfied , that-the oxen were already 6ver- 
.loaded, and that,, any-additional burden woulcrbcjng 
us to .a"full stop.'. {Toe constantly assured me. tlutfe^ 
my-weight would not make the slightest-, difference, y 
‘ th^t we did'not have on more''than five or six hiin- 
v dfed, and that the, oxen were easily. goojlfAf a t.on; 
but one glance at ?thd laboring cattle convinced ipe 

- that an additional pound.would be .. dangerous,; and 

therefore ! walke'di .: - ^. 'A -, r; ,’ 

In Winnipeg, TuSedvoften to. o'e troubled with 

- wakefulness at’ night—sometimes I-’d toss ancl. .tum¬ 
ble’ till near n&Orning before gping to sleep. ’ I have - 

. now a receipt.for this, troufolp, which I here give. 

*. free of-charge A - pair "/of- the 'heaviest kind / of 

heavy boots,' and a seven mile‘walk- through mud ^ft 
foot deep.. This receipt' is infallible... It was/dis¬ 
covered on ithe 1st of April,..1875, between .Winni¬ 
peg and $turgeon‘~Qreek, Manitoba." No doubt it.-, 
might be patented, and L fortune realized ; but being 
. .somewhat, of' a"' phijantrophist;.I prefer to publish 
'it for the good of suffering humanity* without mo.ney 
and without price. ' ". .. \ ' 

We Itoppedk at' the Sturgeon Creek hotel- that 
first night; and haying instructed the landlord to.- 
' call .us early," immediately retired.- There was no 
fooling about going to* sleep this time j.it- was solid 
"business^ As near as T could 'guess I had been 
sleeping about two minutes'. .and-a,-half, .when- a 
frightful thunderstorm broke out; a band of. Sioux 
Indians, yelling. lik;e. fiends,, stormed the hotel; a 
■menagerie*of wild beasts broke loose ,on the 
. ahd^a'hrass band .performed a serenade round the < 
bed, the feHow with the cyrabals standing close to 
iny head and breaking hiy system into small Irag- 
meats every time he brought them together. 
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I conditions 'I awdke in a .terrible 

stato_of excitement. The hobrible noise had ceased 
L and Joe was hghting me lamp as calm ai\d solemn < 
as an ‘oyster. No Indians, no: thunder storm,'no 
; brass.band. ISaidI:/ • V ,t ’ . 

; ' [ heaven’s sake, Joe, what’s the'matter?” 

'thematte-?” ^ 7 J " timet0 «*'■ , 

“But what made that unearthly racket V’ 

“ Iliere was nd particular, racket. Guess you’ve 
bl ? en . < J r eammg~/you look'scared'. Landlord knock- 
edatthe door /and called out -'that it. was five 
;oclock. ■•>/'. : 

v J '-Ah.^.what did he do. that for ?” ’' 5 
Because we told him to, last nighti” 

“ Last,night,| fiddlesticks! You don’t believe it’s 
five o-clock, do;you?” ’ • '/ 

“Of cours'e Ido.” / 

in >> ed> ^ don b —he lied. I^Kstay .here tihinorh-. 1 

' “But it’s-morning now, I tell you.” \ / A / 
“No; it .isn’t.”; ' • • l y 

“ Yes,itis.” ' . r . 7, ./’-/--.Si 

/- “Kawin.” ■ v '; -T ^ ’ 

Si 00k there ^en^you mi^’^l Joe stuek his 

watchupmmyfaceAjtfin'eyJ^O/ J fV • \, 

“ She’s stopped,^said I. '. ;• •/ j V 

Listen,” said Joe.\ ,. . / v ; 

nf and ^ing satisfied, slowly crawled/Juti 

tn mo ’ wear 7 au d exhausted; • but afi idea occurred 
rnmfn ? 16 ^ rom which I /derived iminense ‘ 

hS r Her ?i s the i( iea: WhemL returned from 
■Rr +n• ^ wouldgpjjohed and slee p-twGreeks.. 
■Bythisr tune Joe .was putting on his boots and% 
grimacing most horribly. Y saw him glance at my” " 




•big fellows occasionally, and I know he was envious. 
Said i: • • •* ' - - • 

. “Joe, I warned .you against those boots,' and ad¬ 
vised youfo.get a -pair of heavier ones; but you 
' wouldn’t, gift I guess you wish you had now; These 
'/are the boots'foj^velkiiig in.’' . - 

U Saying which, 1 picked Up pne of mine and stuck 
uny foot down the lpg of it. . • 

, Now, these boots were not altogether large—the 
leg was almost gigantic,’bat” the important parti ,the 
foot; fitted me rticefy, and when; in these boots I 
felt a; little vain, because my foot looked so neat at 
the bottom of such huge legs, that I was persuaded 
it was a small foot and a pretty foot, even though I 
. 'gefterally-wore.Koj.TO.- .. - ' , , 

Wpff, as I said; I 1 stuck my foot into the *|eg jpf 
the boot,, and -gently, drew* it up oyer my knee /then 
I put a finger/in each strap to finish the operation. 
Somehow'my foot stuck solid at the instep, and re- 
. fused to go further.^, I_ therefore pulled It; off, 
i again, and ran down my. hand to' discover the diffi- 
j -culty; 'However, there\ didn’t, appeal -‘to-be any 
-V, difficult I took -a fresh'^tart, .und.droppin^rny foot - 
down^s far hs the instep, gave a tremendous pull? 

-■ Theln^pressionfileft op mymind. after thjdpull, was 
; similar to that) experienced by the man who en¬ 
deavored jto put liis pants opoyerhisdiead. , ^ 

After ^heavy tussle and" 1 much frantic exertion,* 
' Joe had finally triumphed over ; his-bopts^and was 
now- watching,my contortions with intense interest, 
.occasionally offering suggestions and criticisms which 
diffmot appreciate. He Said the ^walking had 
- ; swelled my_feet. and the snoW' water liad caused nay 
■ ^bpbts. tO'hl^ftk, juntil.' there was \a difference of at 
*• feast:twa hundred per cent, between' the feet find 




the/boots, and that therefore I could not get'them 
on/unless I cut a slit dpWn/the instep. " But that 
was-too severe J a remedy ; I wouldn’t accept of it. 

/.The next half-hour I will not discuss—the history 
thereof; is too terrible to'be phrased /by a Christian 
community. Joe slays the room was/,encircled and 
decorated with brohd belts .oft variegated profanity; 
but, for my part/i never believed hirh. - 
_As westep/ffi fo the dinihg-room'/to brealcfast, I 
\ny head is a ,g'i/ipd three- imehes 
higher Than orclinhrily-but this $S not the result of 
conscious victory—it^is the 'rfysuw hf 'compromise, j 
for m'y heels have usurpedthe position in my boots' 
properly belonging.to nAanklqS./ , . 

..Well, we are^u route once more, and gradually, 
my. feet have worked dowh. until I^ahvraik along 
quite T .comfortable, thoughTmeticdaslight tencteney- 
to travel on my ankles. , Before reaching Heading- 
ly, this tendency has resulted ita a large sore .spot 
oii the opt^tde of-each ankle, and Walking becomes 
painful, though I grin and bear it. 

, AtHeadingly, we stopped for dinner.* .There . 
\ were sorne settleri=s from the JBpyue here, and we 
asked therpconcerning the roads. • One of them said 
we-could.peyer cross the'A^siniboine on account' of, 
the ice. ’Another said that if ,we did gep across,.we " 
^ouldntgo any further, because'the snow'was all 
|^e as far as Stinking River. I.told him we had,a' 
wagon. . Then another said w^ might go to Stink- 5 
mg ixiver all right with a wagon, butthasnoW* was 
deep across the Big Plain and' there was ho use of 
our ai tempting it without a,sleigh..'/ ~ . '\ 

,4i Sc Phraged^:h.nd j- was ; fiattenedright i 
OT V K ^°u' e I er ^ re concluded to make an endeayqr, 

/' ehold the first difficulty vanished from > befpi , e. 


( 
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., ns like mist' before the sun. v The track across?, the 
Assiniboine wasn’t- a'bit slippery; in fact,-“it was the 
*. best piece of road we, encountered during the whole- 
trip. . As.we traveled further and failed to discover 
any .difficulty to bar the way, we concluded that 
those Boyne men, for. some hidden reason, wanted 
us'to return to Winnipeg; and therefore,, between 
^-oUFSelves, we denounced those Boyne men in round 
terms,, and showed up their vile . selfishness in h 
-. manner not the least flattering. " 

However, Witjli the experience of added years, I 
can now’Clear, those, unfortunate men of all such 
charges.- Like ail new settlers,-they were ilndohbt- 
edlydiighly pleaded to have others- go and settle in 
their neighborhood; and like-the generality -of set- 
tiers, they manifested their pleasure by assuring all 
such thatShe difficulties ahead were invincible, and 
thatitw6uld. be vastly safer and wiser not to at¬ 
tempt further' progress. . \ 1 

About three o’clock we arrived onV the banks of 
the sweeLsavorCd Stinking River, which I have 
already briefly .^described./Turning to the right, 
near the ford, we put m£at the house of Sandy Mur¬ 
ray, who hrdtended to heep a sort of stopping place 
for. travelers; . TheVe were very few settlers on 
Stinking River, the" land for eight or ten miles on 
either side having been re^erVed *by Government for 
th^ children of half-breed heads, of families. Mr. , 
i Murray had located prior to the setting. ap.art Of the 

- reserve, and the? fact Ofthe latter temporarily pro¬ 
hibited further settlement.- ; 

■%, As I had-insisted on walking • all Bay, under the 

- impressiom thatr the-oxendiad load, enough, by the 
t|me we reached Stinking River I'.was in that con¬ 
dition ofbodily fatigue'when the one great desire of 
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1 llfe 1S t( ? lie down somewhere and stay. I wasn’t 
used to such violent physical ex'ercise, and I wasn’t ' 
used to such bbots—such vile, monstrous boots,.my'' ' 
pride and delight though they were- only yesterday 
mornnig. If I paused for a moment, every joint in 
mybocfy settled stiffs and-solid,, and it 'required 
great moral courage to unlimber again"; and as,® 
my feet^-well, I didn’t know for sure that* I had any. 
each leg Ung a lum ^ of a o 0n y at tIie bottom" of 

‘ ' . 9 ? arr j val at ^array’s, Joe-jput the oxen in' the 
stable and I entered the house. I shall ever remem- 
; b®r that .house with feelings of gratitude and affec-V 

- -4 10 - a — not becahse it was a particularly good house, 

but becaqse it /really was a house, and had a roof . 
n 1 , and contained limited Supplies of provisions, 
and a iarge bbx-stove./and chairs to sit down on, .. 
and, lastly because it marked the-end ofhfir'day’s / 
.J heSe , seve f al items .'united, forhuiacon- 

“ d T 0n ?, f tlu ngs bordering closely pn paradise. / 

I pulled.my-boots off first thing,\afid. finding hat, 
t my fee;t wer ® stil l left to me/I bathed. 

f i m i ®t water, after which I sat down on - two \ 

- of'etSc M?sa for .f Um4 ^" ed “ ySelf “ ■'"■ 

m,!l2Pi ““■wiat. and took in 


hnilrH™~h ~“ wwou vwasn't a very large- 
andronmv U f ° my Ws-sufficiently large 

The fnn y T or § e nuihe comfort and - convenience. 

mMer > sittings on two 

more 

niost desirablg 


ivinced that it’, was in every way a 
country residence, and- finally I veh- ; 
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. Murray oh the possession 
He looked at'mef hard 


tured to congratulate Mr. 

of such a snug domicile: aj.u ivoivyu wu ***v AiVV Y'' 
for a moment or two; fcheit he turned away and said: 

“ Oh, it’s good enough -for the "present. ” 

I clidfi’t understand (this man’s laek of apprecia¬ 
tion for a long time. ' Stopping there, tendays after¬ 
wards, on >my return tripod was still puzzling over it. 
■But the next time I calm? along, some, weeks later, 

■ with spirits-high, and ajliorse and buggy to carry 
me, the puzzle was solved;: the house was nothing 
but a little-one-story l&g shanty, plastered with mud 
and thatched'with gratis. ‘ 

' As neither, Joe nor <| ha'd anyacquaintancc with 
the. road from h^rei-tl^-the Boyne, Ave made it a 
point to gain.as mudh'iijf^rination from Murray as 
possible. We. learned fchdt-the - -(balance. ^ as d^rty ; 
miles, that there' was' n^ hoyse between, that there 
1 was'no timber, that there.was one trail Only until 
• within a few miles of the B'Oyne, where it. branched , 
off to*the>houses of the various settlers,-and lastly 
we learned that in order to reach the Boyne before 
dark .we must start before daylight, unless our cattle) 
‘ were unusually good travelers. ‘ , ■ • 

I said I thought it was a pretty harch-frip for cat¬ 
tle; and Murray said :' /. ' ; . 

• '“Yes, it’s hard J but it can’t be helped: Its not 
so bad how, though, fob if you clo happen^ 0 lose 
the track,, you-can camp .-until morning without nny 
‘ danger ; but when a/man starts om that road, m 
winter he"must go. through or perish.” " 

Murray-agreed to give us an early start ancl Joe 
and I retiredr It was. daylight wh^n I awakened— 
or rather when Joe succeeded in arousing me. y 
- Wake- up,” saidlhe, ■*' wake:, up.. Breakfasts 

. rea dy!” ‘ • ; 7 f ■' 





we’ll not 'get tp. 
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"Dash breakfast.” ^ * 

, “ If" we don’t make a start soon 
the Boyne' to-night.’’ 

" Dash the Boyne.” / :: 

. However, the ^situation forced itself upon me and 
I aroused myself.- Joe remarked on my miserable 
appearance. • , - h 

\ T , Yes, 'I° e / said I, “I am miserable. I’m tired, and 
,1m sore, and I’m sleepy. I told you yestefdayniorn- 
ang that when I got tftae again I’d sleep twtfweeks; 
but now I intend to sleep three weeks.” 

L ~ d ? e had beeil up for some, time and ha/attended 
othe v oxen. . 1 1 asked-him /ho w he gofalong with 
lus boots this mornjng. He/said : ^ 

; / Pretty tough.” ' / ' 

" “ Worse than yesterday morning? 

. ".You -bet.”. . ; ,/ .** 

/ " •I’m afrafd of mine.” / - 

*/ Shouldn’t wonder. - You ought'to have got light 
ones like mine.” - 7 • ]■..[< / •*; 

" Did the grease help fflepn ?” ' / ' ' ’ t- 

' hard Yet’’" 1 ^ a K °° d Y/mrs are pretty 

‘■AlS^' t ^ em ° ri N.| i11 w ® ,re read y to start.”, . 

went to'.yoke' up, and I pre-* - ( 
IZl ^ with- the bobts; . It was-soon 

'2L„i fir ? sk , lrmi - s u satisfied me thatlhad 
smiied & bo P eles s tpk>; and .1 sorrowfully re- 
n v^Wi tl C -r^ St ' ' ^°1 eut ihe boots would-have 
proportion l lft a / my / f?et were swelled out of. a]}' 

sdmpthiw. r° p Yl cure /‘ a , pair ■ of moccasins or'."' 
■ ofer rt &^ fr0m,Mu ??' y '' :bu Vbe had nothing to .. 

“ '• :r J ' ^pusequentlJ-I-was-obliged- to "ride even 


■ 



.. though the Qxsh'did; suffer. ’ ' 

As the weather had turned cold, I got out all our 
.bcddiihr and fixed- myself quite comfortably, and’’ 
after awile'dr two I gather liked sore feet. To be ' 

• ' “sure theyhcen were struggling painfully,, but appar-” 
ently the;y continued to gradually moVe along, and 
, ■ thCrefore^I nad good hppefr that they would Aviggle 

• ;• through.•. •/ - ; v j\ 

- About thomddle of the forenoon we, $ime; in 
" •-sight of a. smamblufihjif timber, apparently* c&SA'h 
- alongside theraM.' I looked over my shoulder and 
observed that we had not made more , than five or . 

. six miles from\the timber on Stinking River, I ' 

• . 'held my peacefWa time, but finally I could contain r 

myself no longer A • Said r. ' 

' “Joe, didn’t Mufxay say there wasn’t a stick of 
timber till within- a T few miles, of the’Rdynel”- - •/„ ; 
"^Fes,-and.J’ye hdfird others say the same., thing . 

• (dozens oMmet ' / :v y - 

“Well, I’m sure that’s alittle bluff of timb erabbut 1 ' 
three ©jr four iniigsahead.” . ...' y'*,,. *„ 

• • “ I think it is, too ;,but it’s farther away than you 

think—five or six miles anyhow.” 

1 ' “We.must have got off the right trail, home way. , 
Evidently,; .this trail-leads..straight to that^timber. ^ 

What direction do. you think wfi’are traveling ?” ‘ ~ 

•“ I don’t know, now; but I'did . think we were : 

• • traveling south-west.” *' : -n 

‘ Sp dfd!I; bpf that .timber 'has ruined' my cal* 

. cjilatipns entiri^f.f \T wish we could get a glimpse * 

• ofthe.sunior a'hfoment.’’ ... % 

> - “Not much,'cllgnce Onthat.to-day! More hkely., 

fohave asn'OWjStorm,vb^fordnighf. •* 

, o “Whq-'b-a.'l r / '' \ . - 1 

- —Xhe.oxen stpp, and> Joe- and I stand up im the •, i 


, * 
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evoiy time hq-took/a stop I could spc Vastst, retches 

' of sky and prairie rhrough the opening- betwixt his 

legs. He was at least a hundred ledt Jiigh, and 

swung his arms around like the long branches of 

some mighty forest tree in a hurricane. 

I gave a gasp or two, preparatory to giving up 

. flic'ghost, but fortuiiatelyxp’ec.'illed the ■ episode of 

the bluff of timber. This saved me. I concluded' 

to wait'a few minutes, and- behold the monster ' 

gradually diminished, till presently a, mild-voicod, 

grey-haired old- man advanced and bid'me good day. 

I was bigger than he;,but, fortunately'for tli£ oil 

■ follow, T was taught at Sunday' School to respect 

grey luiirs. ' ■ ' • '•/ ..V • ’■ 

- At noon Joe and /I;camped fqf 9 dinner. We ' 

• ' hadu’t.’tho slightest,ioQa -of the 'distance- we had 
traveled, nor tli.e dlr^ckon^ We could see the . 

. semblance of timber ’all' tilomilT'Us, but we knew that 

■ as we advanced; the,Seeming timber would resolve • r 
. into clumps of willow. Eortunatelydlie encourage¬ 
ment tendered' us by the Boyne men in regard ' 

- to the road, proved illusive.' There certainly was a, 

. little snow, but not Sufficient to retard our progress. 

' Oho thing in regard to the . snow puzzled mo consi-^ 

. derably : where' was it gone. ,I asked- Joe, and Inn 
laughed. \”" TT / ' ‘ - d—— 

“Wiiy, melted,’’. said dip, "of course. All. gone.,, 
iffto water.” •' •. • . 

. “is if?” ■. ■ 

“ Of course it is.” - 

“Well, where’s the .Water?”. • ' ; 

Joe gav$ it up,- and_so did I. .Every • spring, the 
snow melts away'under' the influence of bright, 
warm sunshine, and according as'the snow melts olf, 

. the land dries. Apparently the -water lias all passed 
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away.j But when the great mass of snow lias dis¬ 
appeared, and none is left save-in the woods and v 
here a»«fcfchere ^ho remains of some huge drift, yon 
go oiili ^cpnc morning and find every ravine a rush- ^ 
ing toirent and every depression a miniature lake. 

’ Where was that water in the meantime, \ that’s the 
conundrum Joe and I had to give up. 

When Joe got the kettle boil’ed and the tea made, 

I jumped down off tile wagon. I was weary of 
riding; the oxen traveled so wonderfully slow, that 
I felt a change of some kind was absolutely neees-\ 
sary. Other days, when I walked myself, I Thought 
the poor animals got along as fast Ws could be ex¬ 
pected ; but riding along on the wagon, feeling quite 
comfortable, I wondered the old Brutes weren’t 
ashamed of their slow motion. : During the fore- 
. noon, I made up my mind that when we stopped at 
noon, I would make another endeavor to put on my 
boots, and if I succeeded I could walk or ride as I 
' 4elt inclined. . • • 

After lunch, our spirits rose wonderfully; Joe 
thought the weather looked like clcaring 'up, and I. 
thought I could put on those boots easily. The 
Veather didn’t clear up, but I did put on the boots, 
and without great difficulty either. . The swelling in 

_my-feet had all gone down, and during the rest df» 

' |he trip any boots troubled me but little, though, be¬ 
ing badly over-run; -their beauty was gone for ever. 

On again over the s^mc old monotonous style of , 
road. About five o’cllpck we were at the foot of a 1 
. rise of land topped with a bluff of timber. We had 
been similarly placed twenty times to-day; but 
somehowitliis time the rise of land ancl the bluff of 
timber had an honest, business-lilax Appearance that 
stamped them asgenuine—atdehstfwould have earlier 
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’ in the day. _ As.it was, wo permitted.a glimmer or • 
two of hope to inspire us, but kept our convictions . 
well in hand. v „ * 

' - For a while we didn’t appear to .get any nearer to 
tlic bluff of timber, of whatever it. might be, but, 
presently, like all the others, it gradually sank lower • 
and lower—willows again,- evidently. Oh, such a 
•weary, weary road.^ _ For the first time lavished my-' 
self back in Winnipeg sticking type. I had epough 
fanning out in the -country. I began to think'tmit 
the young men from Ontario ^lio wanted farms .in¬ 
side the city corporation were pretty level-headed, 

, after all. I used, to despise them ; but I‘didn't now.- 
They probably knew what they were about." A 
farm butting on Main Street or the Market Square, 

I could see clearly,enough, had -several important 
advantages over one out in the’country. , I knew it 
would be rather difficult to get a farm anywhere near , y 
the centre, of the city; but if I couldn’t get one, I could ' 
do as these young men did—go back „to Ontario'in 
disgust. ’ , • . , " *" \ 

While these matters are passing-' through my 
mind, we have slowly advanced,, and now I become' ' 
aware that the bluff has disappeared entirely. I \ .•> 
consider this circumstance, turn it over three or four \ 
times, and then a whole flood of conviction rushes 
in and warms up my spul. ‘ ' ~ 

“Job,” said I„ “ thajnk heaven we’lhnow reach ^ \ 
the top of that long hill we commenced at the boK 
tom,.of this morning.” ; j \ ^ . 

■>“ iFqw do you kno-vj ?” A , . 

k I kn ow because the- bluffhas disappeared.' 
There must be a hill between hern and that bluff, or / 
we would see it yjet. There is no telling, fvhat an , 

A hour may bring foBth.r.' ; 

/, _ . . ' .. t ? 

' * % 




✓ “I hope it may bri|jjgforth shelter for ourselves 
and cattle. ,• Itrwill fedar^ju less than two hours, 

. and I’m afraid;it will be an'ttgly.night.” 

“ Wait till we get to the top of the hill.” 

In less than hour, we again came in sight of the 
Bluff of timber—just the top at first, but gradually 
\ the trunks of the trees became visible, and present¬ 
ly we found ourselves at the top of the hill. .It was 
only a rise of land, and the level prairie still lay be¬ 
fore us. - • 

, Looking back we could see for miles" over 
the,broad'plain, a lonely dreary"expanse'. * Ahead, 
our view was shut in by jliifmps of tall'willows .and 
little poplar bluffs, but over .and beyond these we 
. could* distinguish the dark line of heavy oak timber 
• on the Boyne, seven pules gway. Half a mile to- 
the right, was theJMuff-of poplars that- had cheered"' 
us a few miles back, ‘looking so honest and friendly 
after the many delusions we - had experienced, ' that 
.1 felt almost, tempted; to drive^up and caifrp for the 
night, now rapidly closing im " However, after a ■ 
consultation, we included we. had better make tke_ i: 
, Boyne if possible, and sopn our little bluff disappear¬ 
ed in the rear. ' . , • * • 

1 At dusk, I was fortunate enough to sfumble 
across a' survey post, a*nd with the aid of a match, 
succeeded in deciphering the figures. . By a simple’ 
calculation, I was thus enabled .to learn .our where¬ 
abouts, and the distance from the Boyne—nearly 
five miles. I.dare, say I .could explain the extremely. 
simple though unsurpassed survey system of tin's, 

■ country if It tried,, and the. information might 
prove useful; but if I try to crowd too much infor¬ 
mation into this narrative I run a great risk of being 
considered a bore,* and I am'not,,ambitious in that 
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' line, the more so as numerous other writers on 
Manitoba already o®Cupy first places. i 

The niglit set in, dark, 1 cold; and stormy. Two or 
three tinges we got oft’ the trail, bitt managed to fmd-vk 
it again. J At \ast we concluded to camp till morning: 
Wo weroin danger of finally losing the trail at any 
time, and there Was no - telling where we might - 
wander to Airing the'night. Better to stay where 
o we were, amWet through the riight’the best way we v 
could ; at the first peep of day in the- morning, wo 
would be alLxeady to continue our journey. 

Joe unyoked .the oxen, and I took down our 
sheet-iroij stove. Then we took some, of our lum¬ 
ber, and leaned it up against the wagon to shelter 
ns from the cold, raw wind. We might have made 
ourselves guite'comfortable if we had only had sense 
enough ; but we didn’t. Although, perhaps, after 
all, it was experience we lacked. ■ We were cold and 
. miserable—too miserable to make any effort to Im¬ 
prove our condition. T filled the stove full of wood, - 
and touched a -match to it. It flared a moment and 
went out,-^nd Tfielt too indifferent to light it again. 

• This seems ridiculous, and we suffei’ing with .the cold, 
but it’s a fg,et VlkPhe same. 

0 ^ J oe got down abag containing bread and Balogna 

sausage. We ate-all-We 'could, but didn’t recover 
our spirits. At noon, we felt "Wonderfully better ^ 
after lunch,; but there was no. such improvement 
now. y 7 . 

, • ,1 'didn’t 'know the, reason then, though, I soon 
e ’ learned it. It was the dispensing with tea-nothing . 

• Mike strong, hot. tea for camping out. If we had 
' drunk a gallon or so of tea, we would have felt like 
different individuals^ and would have taken, pains to 
make ourselves comfortable for the night! But we 
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did neither the one,nor the other and Consequently 
passed,a miserable, miserable night. 

’ Looking over -the last paragraph'it' occurs'to me 
that- possibly I may ' be considered, .extravagant, 

' speaking of drinking te a by, -the i gallon, but really 
that ife the proper way to put it^iDrinking tea at- a 
camp fire out on thy prairie, is 1 '-a different matter 
altogether from drinking tea at home, and plenty of 
people who have no particular appetite for tea in the 

■ latter case, are regular swills in the former. A quart 

is sufficient f< 5 r me at-any time ; but there are very 
few,of my neighbors who would, not dispose of a 
gallon each meal camping out; and I know at least/ 
one of the old pioneers‘who had no difficulty in get/ 
ting away with a gallon ancV a half, that being the 
full capacity of lps camp kettle. •. - / 

' Utterly -defected, Joe and I crawled under .the 
’wagon and disposed ourselves for sleep. We didn’t 
make the least endeavor to spread pur bedding to 
■the-best advantage, but threw down our blankets, 
arid one way or another ' mixed ourselves - though 
•them- •- / 

Shortly after dark, it* commenced to sleet and 
snow, and the cold wind whirled the- firfe /particles 
through the cracks of our temporary shelter, and 
enveloped us in a thin coating of dreary white. For¬ 
tunately, the weather soon improved/ somewhat. - 
The snow and sleet ceased, though the wind con¬ 
tinued violent until near morning. J ( _; 

- After hours and hours of. silent misery, I began 
’ to wonder how the night was passing/ Was it early 

■ in the night, or early in- the morning ? It seemed 
ages ago since" we had stopped to camp, but I dared 
hot-venture to hope that the night was far spent. 
Joe carried a watch, but I drpadecl to ask the time. 
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After another weary spell, I could bear it.no, 
longer. I would kno\y the worst if it extinguished , 
me. ' ' 

"“Joe.” ' - 

“ Well.” f . * . ■ ; 

“ Have you been asleep ?” 

“No. Have you?” 

“ No.' What time is it'?” - , 

. After three or’ four unsuccessful endeavors to 
light amatch, Joe finally succeeded. /. f 

“ Twenty minutes past twelve.” v - < 

. “Not so bad,” said I, with a great sigh of relief. '. 

I was.afraid it wasn’t more than nine o’clock.” 

“ It’s a long time time till daylight yet; "though,” 
said Joe. ' “ Are you cold ?” 

“ Most horrible. ' Are you ?”’ 

“Nuinfc,” v 

I’ve got enough farming.”' . * 

~ “ Wbat/willyou do ?” . ' 

“ Ddli’tknow—I’m too cold. Wait till we get to 
the .Boyne' and get warmed. ” A 

• Another long, dreary silence. Was it near morn- 
'mg*.? It must be, surely—four, o’clock, anyhow, ; 

■ “Joe.” . 

Well.”" ^ . • • . . ’ ■ 

• r ‘Have you been asleep ?” * C" 

, “No; too cold. Have you?” 

“'No. ' Don’t - you think it’s,near morning ?” - 

“ Don’t know—top miserable.” 

“Look-and seeA ' :f . , 

“ Strike a match, then.” , ( 

,1 struck a - match, and Joe opened his watch 
Half-past two, 1 V 

I groaned, and lay down again. ] Would daylight 
never come ? After a while the .wind calmed down. - , | > 
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dindldstar here;. and there. beamed put brightly 
tljrough'rifts in the Clouds. • The wcatljer had mod- 
ylkated/and 1 cpmincnced to-it'd the least bit sleepy. 
It.must be near fiye o’clock, though, and I had bet¬ 
ter not fall' asleep. ” /w , 

“ Joe.” , . ' ' * . - 


'.•'“Well.”'.. . - v K v.. 

; ’ “ Have you been'asleep 1 f ’ * . ' 

No ; but I/in getting sleepy.” , h «. ■■ ■^* £r ' i 

“ So am-J,—the. weather has tuiiielt'Wn^rier.> 
must be hear daylight. ' . p, - * : - 

“I guess so. I’ll look.” 

Joe lighted 'a maiclij and Opened his . watch ^ 
(Quarter past three. I- gasped.' Joe lifted thfi watch 
tw ins ear—- 


“ She’s stopped. I forgot to wind her up , last 
night.'”.' ( ' . * v - , I 

“Thanlphcayen J Better not fall asleep, Joe; I’ni 

suuojt will's6op J; b^\daylight.” ' ■ - _j_: . 

“Ad right.”''-;..; ' • • •' -’l 

I ..don’t kilow how. long I lay awake, but finally I 
dropped off'into "a sound sleep. . I awoke.-with a ,5 
, start. Joe was snoring loudly, and the broad ( glare 
. of My-flashed-hi my eyes and confused me.. . The 
air seemed to have a feeling of lateness about it, rfndr 
I/fancied it must be near noon. I jumped up. did ^ 
“looked 1 out. Gopd heavens ! the sun was just sink- -s 
mg in the west,—*a great, red orb. I crawled under 
the'wagon and. shook Joe roughlyby tiny shoulde j. 
“k'_ d(3, Jpe, we/yedaeen^leeping-all day. y Hurry 
■ ahcPfrithh up the cattle, or we’ll have to s’tay. herb 
another'flight” * ’ . 

• Joe crawled out, .rubbing; his eyes. He gazctl 
around-a.moment,or two before he understood the 
situation. 
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A'Hurry up, Joe,” said I. ’■ ' 

bc.ready in a minute,” Said ho.; “but I can’t 
’get that sun business through me properly. I’d' 4; 
swear he’s sefting ini the north.■ 

, . “ Bosh. • You’re turned around.’ Nevgr fear but 

' that’s thcpwcst all. right.”, '' • ■ 

. .. “ Well, -L suppose if must be ; but I tell - you, 'I 
feel badly r shocked.” f , 

In a minute or two .we'were 'moving along again. ' 

- The moment we started, I discovered that .somehow 
; the trail had turned' end foriend-s^tdiat is, we were / 
traveling north-east instead of south-west. A Joe said /, 
he couldn’t make head or tail of;it at all-Athe road 77 
seemed to him t6‘ bo twisted all out.- of- shape.. At 
first, I fancied : for' a : moment,'.that somehow- / 
.-the wagon, had got turned-around, and that we were. 

' -simply retracing'ouKsteps ; but. three or four miles - 
ahead we could see tl^e dark dine *of the Boyne 1 
woods quite plainly, so-beyond atloubt the 7 road . 
.was right enough. What tlien "Must have been : 
some great .convulsion of naturalJ no other- way, to ■* 
account for it. I leaned my' hoacr in my hand's and ’. - 
. considered the matter profoundly. 1 ' / ' * 

' . Do you know,” said Joe, “ I donT ‘believe the 
sun is sotting at all.” ' ‘ , 

•“ You don’t, donVyou V' gaid'l, looking 
“,A T o; blame if I “do. ‘ Tie’s getting higbegeydry " 
^ mimrter u g 4 'ri - .• , •_ v 

“ I believe-you’re.righbf 1 'b- - , ’• '• ; ' A ,■ . 

• “ It’s-'sunrise instcadmf sunfdt'. .' We’rera’ pretty 
' pair. 0fja6k-ass.es.” A- r . , 

“Does seem to be-sunrise,- but how-do-you a'b- 
. c'ount for the. sun rising in the west 1” 

“'-It’s not the west—it’s the north.”’ ‘ . 

“■Pli you’re •crazy—rising almost due west!” , • 
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„ “ Kawin.” , - .' 

“ Oh, well, -We Won't;, discuss it. - Have it so; if 
you like.” ’ ; 

Joe said rio more, and for an hour or..two I cog.- 
itat'ed over'this startling phenomenon of tho- sun. 
rising in-the'west, Without arrivihg £t^. any satisfacy, 
tory'conclusion. Coming back, I stopped where 
we had camped; gmd not till I .had. taken gearings 
and thoroughly reasoned the matter out, did I 
finally feel convinced that it was I who had been 
turned round and not the sun. . ■ 

Soon we are close up to the heavy oak timber On 
: the. Boyne, and presently, the ringing- sound. of an 
' axfe comes floating to our ears. * Joyfhh sound !. I 
never before heard anything half so'pleasant. „• My 
hoart swelled up with gratitude- to the sturdy .aims 
that swdng the glittering steel. I had no idea there 
could.be. such happy,.cheerful music in thelfctind of 
an axe-. "The regular stroke aiid 'mellow ring J.old\ 
of bright, blazing fires, and chairs set* invitingly, 
.around f if told of hot - biscuits ^and golden 7 butter, 
fresh egjfs and delicious cream ; it went straight to ' 
the-Hearts of us weary travelers, and told. of. 
farmer’s,thrifty home, and shelter and warmth, and; 
^i\est, and comfort . f '* • * 

We are at'the house'of Jarpes Campbell and the 
good people stir around and-get us breakfast,, and 
,'set-us up to the dancing fire, for ^ve, are chilled 
^.through, and'it, takes some little .time to properly 
; .thaw out. We didn’t know "we were so,cold until-» 
we got into the warm room ; but the hot breakfast 
.and bright fere'rapidly rgvive us, and soon we are 
ourselves again. . ,• . - ■. , . . 

^ -Here w#* meet a “couple of-settlers-from Pembina 
Mountain. They are returning home from Winm- 





■peg, but their cnttle-'arc used'up, and they are afraid 
. they will not be able to yet through with their loads. 

1 volunteer to take a* few hundred weight for 
them, and they-arc grateful. ' They show me Pem¬ 
bina Mountain through the window’---a Jong, low 
b ’ hill fifteen miles aavay. ' I-ask concerning the settle- 
'''incut, and learn that at present it consists of five 
, Ixnts^s, distributed over a hundred square miles of 
country.,; Brit the j Am cans—-that 'is the name of 
‘ my informants—are brim-full of hope and entlm- „ 

, s’iasm.- T'licy'tlhnk there is no country equal ty 
—•'Manitoba,"and no part .of Manitoba equal to Bem- 
; bina Mountain. „ 

! , Wo,will, continue, our journey hqthe jnovnmg, ' . • 

‘ ‘, In the afternoon-1 stroll out afdl iifternewr.tlioq 

Boyne'.; The prospect,, charmed I doubt' if; 

•' .for natural advantages, tire equal of the, Boyne can / 

/ v be found on the American continent, for- agricub / 
tural purposes. A belt ofheavy timber-r-oak, elm, ' - 
' • /-ash, basswood, poplar," etc/,—perilapslititfa mile ' 
Wide, through the 1 centre- tA which meanders; the - . 

' 'Boyne river,'a little ; ’Arcam of pure water with- clay 
/ - .banks-and solid bottom; ' I \ 

'’' Beyond-the tifnber,-'.on either ’ side,\ lie 1 vast 
stretches of rolling prairie. On the northjqde, tlm 1 
] irairie is thickly- studded' with ' poplfir . blufisrirnd p - J 

• broken here and there with small hay marshes.; on / », 
' t-ho'south, far-as the eye ’can reach, extends, a/ va#t 

• expanse-of imdiil;iting,prairie^the soil rich, black 
and loamy. ' Along the south side of .the timber are ' 

* -scattered the setters' houses,with tlie prairie sweep- • - 

- .ing grandly up to their very doors.. The happy, 
possessors'of good water, good land, good, timber, v. 
and good hay, , the Boyne people feel justly proud of r • J 
’their- settlement. The name ‘‘Boyne’’ doubtless V 
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. sprang from a corruption of the olcl Frpnch name 
“Riviere aux Isl'cs du ]}ois.” ' 

S-We start in good time rtoxt morning. I have add-. - 
ed fiye or six sacks of flour to-my load; -but I ob- 
serveino difference in the painful gait of the*, oxen. 
When we started from Winnipeg!, they appeared , i 
..Barjely ablo to draw the load.; with-iky weight-added,^ 

- ’coming across- the Big' Plain, they I seemed barely 
ablRto draw it;; arid now_. with.^-{hundred weight" 
•additional, they still appear .Rarely 1 able to dr,aw 
it- . I began ' to' have a/ suspicion that, they' 

» were' playing off, and a;, few -days later; which.- 
' We started .toy home without any loU’d -at, all, and 
the’big. jazy bru.tes seemed only able-to, draw tlm 
phipfy^wagon, I felt that il Had been scandalously: "* 
imposed upon. , - _ • .J 

„ • 'Six rrriles .south of-the Boyne, we crossed/- Tobacco 
,Creek—a deep, narrow gully,-dry at mid-summer, 
but a -raging torrent- 1 in -the spring and after pro» 
traded rains. ‘ -I presume tins creek-takes its,name 
from the ted 1 willows%rpwing abundantly .along , 
either side.' .This willofy . is; the kind .called.Sally-1 
■ rod-in Ontario—at least; it "seenis so to - me. .Tho|. ; 
' HcHf-breeds-arid -Indians' call the inner, bark “KTn-l 
rii-kinmick,”i ancLthey smoke it,< mixed with tobacco^ 

- Shortly/after crossing the creek, I separated, from 

my’ companions. , Joe went on with the Duncans; " - 
so as to-get hay for the oxen, and JL struck '.off for' 
the house. ,of a settler named Kilgour. Lhad'somp < 

trouble finding the house, but finally succeeded, and 
Mr.!'Kilgour volunteered to hunt up my claim for; . 
me':., • ' , ' 

t Kpw, as I Said before,-1- took up' / t'hi& claim, on.' 
the recommendation of a friend, who assured me - - 
that it was in every way desirable, arid as I had 
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/" * every confidence in them-ian, I felt, satisfied that Id 
. had a peculiarly eligible farm. Judge, then, of my 

• disgust, when Mr. Kilgour led rrie out next‘morning, 

. . to .find ’that the claim I had doted dyer for twelve’ 

- f weary-months, was'wet and low, ancl > hakotf and 

dreary. Not a stick of timber, and my friend, had „ 
'almost went into ocstacies when ‘describing .to me ' 
thmkcijes of splendid oaks and thrifty poplars, • Oh/ '• • 

., v the wretch—if I only had hold ofihim ! : 

/Come to think, however,'I was just as .well' .< 

. pleased 1 not have hold, of him. ' He was three or four 
'/sizes bigger than me./ ^ - : 

- •/ , ’I ? pi'tu]iately, I had- a land-office pamphlet "with ’ 
/•me, ami.withthe'aid of this I succeeded in hunting 
j up’a claim more to- my mind.‘' To-be sure the timber" 
wasn’t-first-plags /but fight along 1 side was'.a school, 
section licaviIt -iiinhered, and.that w’as animportant ’ ,■ 
advantage. ; Besides, the more- f "examined the 
timber appertaining-to the/; claim itself, The mine 
- satisfied’I became that it just precisely suited me. 

. -There was obk, ash, maple, basswood,, poplar, pdr- . 

■ haps twenty-five acres ili a’ll, gud-what more could 

• . a reasonable man" wish.' I never thought -of looking 

at the land. lip those, days’ nobody Over lookkl at 
land—if the timber mited the land had to. , '' 

Notwithstanding tlie apparent' absurdity, it is a 
' ’fact that those who had the whole country to chose 
from,. almost invariablywchose Mhe worst farms. 

■ Thdy picked' for-bush and they gob it; but along with .. - 
it thhv gof cold, low-lying .prairie—for in this - sec- • 

„ - tiem t^ie twoxgenerally go together. I know men 
who rejoiced m the possession of claims almost cit ' 
tirely wooded. Four’or five-years ago, they rejoiced ; 

; they don’t 7 now. '-'.While, they .are'clearing off im I 
.acre of bush, their neighbors alongside, can breiik .-f | 
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up-twenty or^tjiirty-acres’of prairie. I know other 
’ men, among, the very first who visited this .section of 
•the. Province, Who homesteaded fine pieces of bush • 

' in the midst of vile, boggy hay marshes. , ' 

- ,, ^Having thoroughly satisfied myselfi that the new 
. claim I had found was the best in the neighborhood.. 

1; I started down to Duncan’s for Joe. and the oxen. 
Mr! Kilgour had a little hay and kindly offered me - 
; ,the use of his stable. ' -• 

' Joe and. I got back to the claim late in the eve- 
.“ning. ’ We drove into a bay in the woods and uu- ; 

hitched. Then we took the lumber* off, and endea- • 

. voreci to nail it up around our wagon box, so as to 
5 form a sort of shelter for us while we were getting • 

; out logs for a-littlelshanty. "Joe got at one end of a 
aboard with a hammer, dud I got at the other end 
with a hammer. The weather’was raw and cold, 

f uel our fingers were’ so numb ’we couldn’t hold the 
ails properly. . 

... ,Joe made three ordour endeavors to nail his end, 

' and after bruising his fingers severely* threw down * 

• his hammer and . stamped on it. Then I tried t‘o 
• nail my end, and bang,., the hammer hit my thumb 
and. flattened, it out. I threw down the board, flung 
the hammer at it, and jerked off'the board we had 
succeeded in nailing up" . I 

We looked-'at each other a few seconds in silence. 
Finally I sat down on the wagon tongue, solemn' as 

. ^tJoe/’ said T, “ what do you'think of this claim 1 
“ Don’t think, much of it.' That timber’s all dead. 
“No, not all. ..Quite a lot dead,_though. ; Let 
us go’through and look at it”, . - • _ . 

, We walked diagonally through the bush and scru- 
tinized the timber closely. - T . * 
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“ It’s a miserable fhece, of bush,” said Joc. 
r “Not very good,” said I; “ not half as good as I 
thought it was.” 

“ Fire’s been through it badly.” 

“ Yes; ruined it.” , 

“ I only saw throe-pr four living trees.” 

“ I didn’t notice ariy^at all.” . 

A pause. \ ' ; l 

“ If I-wore you,” said Joe, “ r'wonldn’t take it. 
The folks where I stopped last night told me of sev¬ 
eral claims a good deal better than this.” 

"Allright. We’ll go up and stay at Kilgour’s 
to : night, and to-morrow we’ll go down and have a 
look at them.. Dead certain, this one is not worth. 
taking.” J 

. We left our wagon and lumber where we had 
halted, and traveled up to JCilgour’s” with the oxen.. 
Next morning, after a good warm breakfast, we re¬ 
turned to our wagon. I sat down on- the box, and 
viewed the timber while Joe prepared, to hitch up. 
Within a few feet stood a mighty oak, - straight as 
an arrow, and, vigorous with thrifty growth. ,If_ 
there were only a few more like that one, I thought, 
and looked around. .T^hy, goodness,, a little to the 
right was another-one* and a little ’further on, an- 
• other, and another. . X could count dozens of them, 
to say nothing of W4ong row of towering, graceful 
topped 1 elms. < ^ 

“ Joe,” said I, “ let us* gb through that bush again; 
Somehow, it looks different this morning;” - ’ 

“ I’ve just been thinking that myself,” said Joe. 
We followed our steps <jf the night before. "At 
the other side we paused antfdookeclaround. 

“X don’t think that’s , such a bad''bush' at all/’ 
said I. . 
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“ It’s not very thick, but there’s some first-class 
timber,!’ said Joe. 

“ Don’t seem to bq much of it dead either.” 

“I thought it was all dead last night; but come 
to look close, it’s not badly burned—scorched a little, 
here and there.” ' - . - 

“Joe, I’m going to take.this place.” 

“ It’s not a bad place at all. You might do 
worse.” , 

"And, look here, Joe. That bluff opposite is. 
vacant.; you jzan take that.” 

“ Let us go and look at it.” s 

. We went, and Joe expressed himself thoroughly 
satisfied. To this day, these two claims are a s,tancl-- 
jng quarrel between Joe and I. He thinks liis is 
the best claim in-tlie North-West, but I know better. 

We returned to our camp, mailed up our boards, 
set up our 'stove, and prepared for work. In a few 
days we had raised the walls of a little shanty, 
twelve by eighteen feet. I intended to live in this 
< shanty for a few months, until I coulcl erect a riiore 
commodious house, and I, would then use the shanty 
for a stable. ‘ r , 

:As the weather ha,d se t in 'extremely 
deluded to make a' start for Wirnli^e^e^^^a^y^ 
for fear the Arssinlboine fivejv should break up and 
thus delay us crossing. Besides, our provisions 
were about done. ’I had brought what I considered 
• an extravagant supply from Winnipeg, JmJjJwiderttly- 
Penfbina' Mountain air . was rather barer on pro- 
' visions. Every time I. sat down to eat generahy, 
.five or'six times a day—I used to feel astounded at 
the quantity I could stow a>vaiy. It always remind" 
ed me of the man who fed two pads of feed to a 
small, pig,, watched the little'beast devour the whole 
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of it, and then picked him up and dropped him into 
one of the pails and had room for more. 

. I engaged a neighbor to thatch the shanty, and 
started pn the return trip. The snow was now. air 
gone off the prairie, and just before leaving I put a 
match to a .clump of grass to see how "it would 
burn. . 

It burned first-class—whooping and roaring and 
. cracking away .off before the'wind like a race-horse. 
When I Saw jt spreading so rapidly, I would have 
liked to put it out; but 11 should have considered, 
that before I touched the match. 

To .start a prairie fire is one, of ’the easiest things 
I know of, and there is a] wolickwfuliattractioU about 
it, too ; but there is'nothing ;in this world makes a 
man feel his'littleness so‘intensely as to give way to 
the temptation to touch a match to a patch of heavy 
prairie grass. In a moment, the roaring, raging 
demon he has liberated leaps and bounds and 
crackles in a wild',* tumultous whirl of devastating 
name, ever extending its line, ever rolling onward, 
here pausing while it slowly licks up the short grass 
■ on a high ridge, and there mounting .high .up in'a , 
great sheet of exulting fire as it dailies and plunges 
into a depression containing long grass. The" poor, 
insignificant man stands behind and,, in mute help¬ 
lessness, gazes while he feels .how utterly contemp¬ 
tible is all human power. •. 

Fortunately, the fire I 'started -expended itsejf _ 
without doing any damage, and I had reason to 
congratulate myself that I did start it,. Before our 
■‘return, a prairie fire, carried by a high wind, tra- 
drthe/entire settlement, and my shanty would 
have shared the fate of some others, iff the grass” 

. ac ‘ not been already burned around it. / 
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We had another extremely unpleasant day for • 
pressing the Big Plain. ' The gky was overpast, and 
. a cold, chilly north wind beat in our faces/ During 
the day-1 tried my hand at driving oxen for the first ; -- 
time. Ever siiicq wo started from Winnipeg, I had' 
secretly’held the opinion that Joe did not properly 
understand driving, oxen/ X thought he mixed mat¬ 
ters up too much, but. I kept this, opinion to myself,- 
and let him get /along tho best Way lie could. . 

To-day, however, I concluded to- try what.good," 
straightforward talking would do.' Thq/pfi’ ox—.. • 
that is the one'on tlie right-hand side—was named 
Lion; but he/didn’t look a. very great deal like a 
lion for all that, no more khan his mate, who .was 
named Lamb, “looked like a lamb. . 'Lion; tho old # 
reprobate,,had a great fancy for cropping off.:the y 
old, dead .prairie grass as he traveled along, and was 
constantly swinging off to liis side of the road; and 
dragging the innocent Lamb with him—though 1 1 
believe' in, -his secret soul, Lamb liked it a little J, 
himself, /i made np niy mind to stop this work. 

Whip in'hand, I took up my position within con- - 
venient striking distance, and presently, when Lion 
hauled off to' thedriglit, I touched^ him-gently and 

saic l, ■ ; ' - ' • ~ - \ 

* “Haw,Lion.” -v'-..//L--./k " , 

. He didn’t pay the least,attentions I toucnem-hii? 1 ' ( 
again, *a little, harder thjs time, and repeated, -, y \ 

“ Haw, Lion, haw 

He stepped up a little/iiut swung around ■stdl ^ 
farther from the trail. ‘ I struck him full force and ■, • . 
yelled:, , ... , ,\ ’ 

'f “ Haw, Lion, haw; you old brute, why don t you - - 
hawl” ; ■' \ . p j/: 

/ The oxen were then traveling at nearly rig'Bty*: 
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_ angles to the trail, and stepping j out briskly, I got 
excited, anil’/belabored them unceasingly, keeping 
< upa’steady— . . \ 

l%w,^mw,/;tlien ; Lion;i ,I»ion,' you olcl> brute, 1 
haw-haw,. dlaav, now; Why 1 don’t you ljaw ; I’ll 
4 t.eacli you ; haw, baW, haw-; .oh youbrute 1” 

By this time they were turned clean around, and 
traveling for the Boyne on. atrot. I-knew Joe was ' 

• JaUghing in his.sleeve, and I tell you it-was a good 

1 i thing he had a, sleevetodaughinto. - I jumped out-- 
,■ of tkqwagon, and by dint of running from one'side 
.,i'- to tlie other,-succeeded at last in getting the stub- 
jte • born brutes straight om^he trail again. 

Then the whole.'pi ay commenced over again-, with 
precisely the same result. , This was repeated three 
times, and half of.another time. I succumbed, ox- 

• hausted and demoralized. 

1 ' Joe'took the whip, and this,is-what he said : 

" Haw, wlioa haw, back haw, whoa back liaw ; 
'whoa, whoa.'back ln\w; gee haw, back gee haw; 
whoa, bach; gee haw!’’' .* . 

Yes, that’s wliatjhe^said, and the old brutes of 
oxen immediately swung-ayound into. the proper 
•track, and traveled along, as contented as could be. 
It beats me;, , vf , l- • 

V" v - 1 }Ve were ve*y- lateytarting this morning, and con¬ 
sequently darkness \came ,,ori wliile we were .yet 
>. several miles.from Btmking River. I shall.never 
'. forget that night. 'Towards evening it cdmmenced 
V to freeze keenly, and littl^ponde of water here and 
/ ■ ‘thei'C’'became coated witn athin layer of glaring, 
\^iq)pery ice. At first* we did’ not mind <this much, 
anil the oxen smashed through it indifferently; but 
!after,a. f6w hours the ice became strong enough to 
' almost bear the cattle, and after a fall or two the 
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unfontunate'animals refused to venture oil it.. Thus 
,we were obliged to veer around, now to this. Side, 
now to that, in order- to avoid these ponds'. _ 

When within, a few- miles of Stinking Itiv.cr,. wc 
suddenly found ourselves confronted with. a great, 
glaring expanse of slippery-icc. The cattle stopped, . 

. and Joo and'I looked at each other in .dismay. I . 
went to one side and Joo to the other, to see if wc 
could get around, but apparently it extended tor . 
miles. I ran out on the ice, and found that a 
hundred yards away, the ice field was thickly stud- •" ^ 

. (led with clumps of willows. If we could only get . 
across to the willows, perhaps we might be able to f 
make our way through. , • 

I, went back to Joe and reported. There was 
mating else for it, so at it w<js went with^tlio axes, ^ 
and cut a road through. The water was not more 
than a foot deep, but what with splashing.ancl wad- . 
ing, we wet ourselves pretty thoroughly. Gracious, 
but it was cold!. If we had. had time, we might i 
have frozen to • death right there, easily; but. we ,. ■; 
didn’t have time. ^ . ,, 

The ice once, broken, the oxen traveled along well, 
enough till we reached the willows. Then tin? 
sprawling and slipping, and sliding, and holding- 
back commenced/ Wherever there was a few yai ds 
of ice between two .Clumps of' willows, we were 
obliged to cut our way. I don’t know how far \ e 
traveled in this way—-it might be a mile, on y 
half a mile ; but I do know that about two ,q Clock - ‘ , 

’in the morning two utterly exhausted youths and a 
yoke of played out cattle •found then way into 
Murray’s/ rejoiced to. feel themselves once moi 
under shelter. .. ■■ ^ 

•We succeeded in crossing the Assiuiboipc 

■ . ■' /. ■; ' ' / 

1 %' . • ;■ .. 
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1 -igiit noxt day, by putting one'bx across time-, 

and hauling the wagon over aft onwards. I- then 
struck out for Winnipeg, leaving Joe to folkuv with 
the 'oxen. I arrived in due time, and—went to'beib 
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OUl/ COUNTRY -RESIDENCE—PEMBINA MOUNTAIN 
MONEY IN POTATOES—THE DRY BED -TERRIBLE 
CUT—JUNE FLOODS—GRASSHOPPERS—MOSQUITOES 
7—BULL DOGS—MONEY /IN PIGS—SNOW BLIND- 
FAMINE—MONEY IN HENS—MAKING DRAINS— 
INDIAN TRACING—TIMBER SUPPLY—NELSONVILLE 
—AVERAGE YIELD-j-HARD TRIP—HALFrBREED 
RESERVE. * ’ » / 

As Boon as tliO'river was opened, and tHe fe^pr) 
at Headingly ^omntericed Tunning, I started a oe 
l - back, to Pembina Mountains with my household 
| goods. A few weeks later. I hired a horse ant rig 

■ and followed with my wife. -p, • 

/ On the twelfth ^of May, I crossed the Big 1 lam 

• for-the third,time. v We' brought cold tea w , 

/ from- Murray's^ to drink on the road, as the » 

| no water'to be hath; T often heard people sp 
the Brg Marsh on this road, but I was at a loss 
- know whefh it was situated. As well as . 

see, the , land Was all dry, though pei'bap 
' .grass had riot been burned off, X would n 
this Marsh sooner.* However,I di|eovere 
ward6 all right ’enough, and seveiat o 

njA^'Tobacco. Creek.the water had been^ 
Enough, tpMtairy away the little, temporal y bnd D e, 
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■but bad since subsided, and wo crossed'without 
difficulty.. The prairie now, as far as we could sec, 
Avas burned over, and as we approached the timber 
after dusk, a light hero and there Avould shine out, 
flare up, and die AAvay. again. ,I .couldn’t make out 
Avlfat'those lights Avert;, aj*iiyst. Soon I discovered 
i that the fire had played-saddiavoc Avith the timber 
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that first one for quantity or quality. Xv Tnc water, I " ( 
think, was the’bqst I ever tasted in 'tho Province ; * 

nevertheless, the well-in the, bottom of the .gully was 
a terrible nuisan,ce f . c Every fr,eshct, the'well would* 
fill full of sand and rubbish, and until the gully en¬ 
tirely ceased running, the water was not good./ 

.Having thus settled .the water" question,, I will 
now ha've time to: describe Pembina; Mountain and- / 
surrounding country,' as .scon through my spectacles. / 
Mountain, in/Manitoba, does.not mean—to use, the 
school geografdiy definition —“ a lofty elevation of v 
land.” ' . 

For. instance, the . first time I" was down in 
Springfield, it suddenly occurred to me that there 
, was a Springfield Mountain, and I asked my com* 

■ panion concerning it. He said it- wasn’t a. very high 
.011 e—didn’t hardly’ deserve the name. U - . r 

“ In-fact,” said lie; K we have been ascending, it 
for'the last!ten minutes, and in,another hundred 
yards we’ll be straddle of the highest peak.” - ■ .. 

; I locked around to see if he was in earnest, and 
findingjdiat he was, I ventured the opinion that it 
/•wonlcTtake,an acrobat, and a mighty good acrobat', 
f(Ws trad die that pehlt. ' .... . ” «* 

Properly speaking,' Pembina Mountain, is not a 
mountain at>alf, .though considerable of an improve/ , * 

ment On Springfield Mountain. ! It is siinply a rise ■ 

: of lanc^and Ihaflls' the western limit, of 4h.e'Keel 
'RiverJ^alley.l/Inlmy neighborhood, iV^is perhaps - 
'three huridredneet mghr-and runs in a north-west 
and south-east-direction. The east side., is coatet 
:more or less-with groves of poplar, balm ot.„uiieac , 
and scrubby oak, with here and there large patches 
of bamelay, thickly studded with immense boul 
ers. There is.no west side. For a^prairie country, . 
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Pembina Mountain Exhibits some, excellent In'Ls ...of 
■ wild and vomamic-nsooilgry. * , } 

_At-tbe'fdQt (tf thp maft\ elevation are numerous 

proves of thrift y ,-oak, griming . on a- sandy soil 
mixed with gravel,-.the wash,' probably, pf the 
ancient-lake that ages ago covered ■ the • Red River 
■Valley.' -,Traveling cast, we cross/a mile stretch off 
'flat,.heavy, clay land,., without a/particle of sand, 
and without the least Sign of ,dver having grown— 

. limber cf an-y kind. .We now-'.come to a gentle fall 
of several feet,-.and _hqro we''fmcl a well defined lino 
of thrjfty Qakygi'bwing on a_ sandy soil mixed with 
gravel.- ; ' -Traveling east again/we cross another fiat 
.pi- clay land,-with.-spots here and there,mixed with 
'"Sand' and growing. oak timber. This flat is half a 
'.mile wide, and also terminates in a* gentle fall,of 
several feet. Again wefind n well-defined dine of 
thrifty oak, growing on a!sandy soil mixed with 1 
gravel; ; Still traveling cast, we traverse another 
such, flat, terminating similarly, and again growing 
oak on a sandy soil mixed with gravel.. 

We have, now reached the last of'the timber. 
Eastward a mighty plain with 'a more' or less sandy 
soil,, extends-to the Red River, ewer forty "miles 
-away. \ : ' , 

/ These are the characteristic of the country in 
my neighborhood, and I presume' the same obtain 
throughout. This vast,plain; to Ayhicljv-I have re¬ 
ferred, .extending from the boundary/line to the 
Boyne, and from Pembina Mountain to -Red River, 
comprises some of the best landaa-tlje ^ferthAVest,- -7 
and is by far the largest seetipn/of Cohtiguous..gpod' " 
land in the Province. . In the/centre a stretch six . 
miles wide/by twelve or fifteen jong is at the • pre¬ 
sent time Occupied by a vasifmarsh, but beyond a ’: 





I "doubt in the cours6 of’",time tlio water will be drain'-, 
led off nnd.thcMaih,lrcdecmed, ■ : .y 1 t 

| ' Ini 75 tho fovv settlers at Pembina _ Mountain 
-■ 'fondly hoped that in the’course of fifteen or twenty 
, ‘ years, this’ plain!.would become settled, uotwith- 
.' paneling the absence of timber. . Boforebtho summer. 

: was over-, a'long lino of camp fires, extending'for' 
miles and miles, announced to the lonely settlors 
that six thousand Monnaiiites Info located on seyen- 
?':teWtownships.. 

lit is' 187?' now, and farms on-that plain'are-as 
hard 'to,.get, and: arc as - valuable, as our much 
vaunted - timber claims along the mountain, and. 
west a hundred'miles to Turtle Mountain, rolls the - 

' tide of immigration. » 

'' My claim and Pembina' Mbtuitafo, those are two • 
subjects I love,toydwell on, aild-how I’ve got started 
on Pembina Mountain, it. requires considerable of 

- an effort to dfop.it and strike on to something else- 
o I could easily strike off into an-eloquent description^ 

of*my claim, but ! fear it won’ffylo. I am a gener-^ 

' ” ous,.. good-natured individual, and therefore freely 
sacrifice my own feelings in the fnatter."- 
Well, where; wdsi II Boafing arpund,- B guess.. 

. Whenever I want t6 know what I was doing at aiiy 
given time,. I conclude that I was loafing around, • 
and I nearly always hit it tp^ a dot -This time 1 
■ ; was loafingaroundaftef digging a well. I had to. 
-quitft, though, in- order to. go to tho.Boylie lOr 

- -potatoes with which to, make my fortune. 

/. ’ You see,, on account of- the - grasshopper ravages; 
potatoes were' selling liigli-^-twP dollars per bushel, 
and as I h^no land ready' for grain,. I concluded 

- to go it strong on potatoes. • I purchased fifty bushel - 
\ of seed potatoes at the Boyne—of all the Province, 
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[ he. Jloync. alone escaped the grasshopper ■ visitation 
—with which -X calculated' to plant four-' a'cres of \ ’ 
•Hcrnl) land ; four'acres of potatoes, at'five.hundred 
bushels, to the' acre, .t-yvo-thousand bushels ; two 
thousand bushels’ of potatoes at two dollars per 
bushel, four th oh sand dollars. . " » ‘ . 

/That . was straight,, hbffest figuring^ hasn’t it X 
Talk.about farming not paying ; 1 rather fancied'! , , 
' could raake.it pay. . There-was just one. thing pro- ■ 

, vented me making that. four thousand dollar pile. 
Something entirely unlooked for, and over which I 
had lio control, and this -was it: The grasshoppers . 
came, along;and ate’up my potatoes „the same .as 
they did other people’s, no less. I felt terribly ’.. ■; 
grieved at the outrage. ; 

/ After I got through planting potatoes, I made.a .• 
trip across the country from the Boyne to the nfeigh- 
. borhopd of Baie'St Paul, on -the ASsmiboirie, to 
purc^fse a cow,_ A settler front that seetjon was- 
along with-me—I 'could never have-made the trip 
alone'.as we struck across the trackless prairie . 
thirty miles. We fonnd.no water on .tfiO road, al¬ 
though-we passed through several extensive hay. V 
meadows. For the most part I thought it >vas a •’ 
'fine, rolling country. ' 

My .’companion, David Mcftitmon, lived on what' 
is known as’.tbl Dr.y Bed, at one-, time the bed of - 1 
Stinking Biver, six miles south of Baie, St. Paul., 

I “bought a cow and a’calf there from an old ac¬ 
quaintance, a man I could^rely on. • My wife told * „ 
m$ to be sure and get aquiet/cow, and I did, though.. 

• she had an‘awful suspicious look about* her. . That 
•cow was the best investment I.ever made. Nearly 
five years after, I sold her for almost what I' gave/ 
and had still on hand five cows, and twelve head of ; 
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. yoghg stock, seventcbtfliead, all the proceeds of that 

• one cow! - •" A, - 

• -Before leaving thq If ry Bed, I arranged to pur- 
' chase a number of pigs pi the fall. ‘I thought that, 

next to; 'potatoes'; pork was the most profitable 
article/l could raise. ? I intended to go strong. On 

- pork, then selling-at fifteen dollars per hundred. I. 

;" proposed to fat my pigs- on acorns., . - 

- ;When I got tfaclc home with my cow, I tied her 
'■to o, tree and -called my wife out' to look at .her. 
Mrs; r G.said it was the-most savage looking - cow. 

- she ever saV. -1 said 1/ yas positive - she was per-',. 

; fectly quiet, and requested Mrs. 'G. to-get a pailrand 

try milking/ ' - . ... '■ ' ' 

The cow was as quiet.as a lamb, but a little un- 
. easy, at the strange hand. Mrs. $&, was afraid of 
, her life. She ’stood as far-,bad* as possible, and,- ' 
stretched out her hand to tlie farthest limit, and every - 
time .the cow moved a foot, of turned her head, Mrs. 

. G. bolted behind a tree: We'-had an-awful time- ‘ 
milking that cow for a few weeks. Used to. tie her _ 
iip, short to a-tree; then I'd'hold her by -the horns, 
and Joq wdiild hold her by the tail, and Mrs. G. 
would ? rga'ch aiyay“over, and’say, '“.So, Cherry ;• so, •'* 
; now, Cherryf’ and dribble out a thin stream of milk. 

Neither Job nor i could squeeze out a drop; so 
. there was nothing for dt but to pers.evere. After 
•awhile th§ difficulty diminished, and eventually old 
' Cherry got to be 'a great favdrite with my vufe.; But 
for a week* of two, it would have been just-about as 
^ easy jto'■milk a South African lioness. 

- -1 now made a start on my new house. Joe hauled 
out a fewjlogS) and! sharpened -up the broad-axe, 
’.preparatory to commencing hewing operations. I 
rieyer did hew; but neither did Joe; ana therefore 
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I considarec^mysolf as capable as he. On the otlior 
hand, Joe was well'used to ‘plowing, and I was not. 
With a view to economy, therefore, I kept Joe at 
,the plow, breaking up prairie, while I undertook 
' tin} dressing of house timber ’ T, 

‘ I intended to: buil d /a first-class house', arid having ' 
several unoccupied homesteads. besides, the school 
section, to steal front, I Was car.efurjn selecting my ( 
“sticks.” JoeJddmel needn’t be so particular, , 
as, whatever house, I built npw, would bo but a tem¬ 
porary one, at best. * • r , \ 

The idea ! arid .1 fully prepared tOidcvote the en- 
Are^stfmmef to the election of a mansion: house 
worthy to accQmmodate'a worthy family for several -• 
succeeding generations. never positively settled • 
how 'large it should , be ;\ but, I, designed:', it so 
' that the present structure would be but a portion of 
the imposing' edifice of tlief future, successive wings - 
having, beeU,; achled to meet tliejequirements of my,' 
increasing family. /. \ 

. Axe in hand, 1 took tip position on a stick of 
timber -one morning, and soon succeeded „in getting 
.in three.score-hacks;/this satisfied iriejhat 1 could 
score-hack' successfully.' Score-hacking is cutting . 
little notches a foot ripart or so,’along, the side ; 'of a 
stick of timberthe blocks are then ’split off, and 
the flat surface smoothed with a broad-axe. 

Having put.in jjhe three Tittle notched, I- took a 
rest. ■ Then I tried my hand at splitting riff blocks. 
£ip ! the axe glancedfwii a knot, swung around with 
gVeat force, and caught my right foot acrossAhe in¬ 
step. I'looked at my foot/and immediately Sapped, , 
the axe.,, I'didn’t'.feel the least-bit of pain, but the 
boot yas cut from, the sole on. one side- almost 
around-to the sole on the other.-side; I stood still 
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: and called Joe from the 'plowing. Iio came down 
. and looked at the cut,, bleeding freely now. 
“I’n&afrakHt’s a bad cut,” said Joe. 
“A#d,”said.I. . / 

. “ How’clid you .do it ?" 

. 4 5 “Axe.glanced.” ' . , ^ 

v " Does it hurt much V\ 

; ' “NO.” ‘ 

.. “ Good gracious ! J don’t know what to do.” " 
“Neither do I.’ ‘-Oh,„ Lord 1 .I’m afraid I’m a 
goneiv .There’s no surgeon nearer than Winnipeg, 
and that would take six days.” • * , 

Joe was terribly excited, and T. was scared half 
to death. Our nearest -neighbor lived two miles 
and a half away. Finally, with'Joe’s assistance, I 
i hobbled over to "the shanty. My wife thought I 
was bleeding to death, sure,,. Joe wanted to take 
the'boot off, but at first I wouldn’t let him, for fear 
' the end of my foot would draw off along with it. 

* Evidently, however, something had. to be done, and- 
- at last I consented to'have the boot drawn off very, 
carefully. . • - 

I -fully believed my foot was.almost severed. 

When Joe slowly pulled my boot ; o.ff, I e^p&cted..my 
; toes would hang down limp;..but*'they didpV; and 
"when I took the^ sock off, behold, there was just 
the least.little bit of' a cut oh the ridge' of my foot. 

I felt mean for making such a big fuss over such a 
little cut. I couldn’t understand how I managed to 
cut such a terrible ga,sh in the boot, and such an 
insignificant one in the foot.' Joe said he didnt 
. . believedscould doit again4f I tried a month ; but 
•I kept my curiosity in check, and didn’t try. ■ 

After a night’s meditation, I concluded that I 
couldn’t hew, and that, after all, Joe would perhaps 
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make better headway' at the logs than I would. 
Accordingly, Joe and I changed round. I followed 
tlw^plow, and found myself in my proper groove, or 
■ ftiflrow. No cutting feet about this work, and it 
wa.^ so "easy a child could hold the plow. 

But a child couldn’t drive oxen—not 1 worth a 
cent. I had several contests -with old 'Lion and 
Lamb, and I always came out second best, with my 
dignity terribly ruffled. The old brutes imposed on 
mo most shamefully. They knew their advantage, 
and when I’d yell at them, they’d look around and 
view me calmly, as though to say, “ Oh, it’s all-right, 
mister; you needn’t apologize.” Nevertheless I 
succeeded in breaking ujj twenty acres before fall. 

A few days after I canre from -Winnipeg, I got 
JToe .td plow up a little .patch around the shanty for 
a gjarden. Just in front of the door was a consider¬ 
able stretch of luxuriant grass,.' rt of the kind called 
.“hope” grass by the settlers. 'I A little patch of 
this I also had plowed up, on . which I sowed a 
couple of pails of oats, to see how they would do 
on sod. ' 

About the middle of June, my garden- stuff was 
looking splendid, and the pats were thriving won¬ 
derfully. So far, we had beautiful weather, but one 
evening towards the middle of the month, the sky 
became overcast with dark clouds, an.d presently i,t 
commenced raining steadily, accompanied by a cotd 
raw. east wind. It .must have rained unusually 
heavily during the night, although we did not hear 
it, oh account of the thatched roof. > In the morning 
when we arose it was still raining. 

I took the pail and started to the well for some 
water'. Wiiat'a sight mpt hiy eyes on opening the 
door. My oat patch was in\ the centre of a pond, 
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tod on turning the corner of tl**> lipu.se, I found 
that the dry gully in the rear } was changed/to a 
foaming torrent, and tile water was overflowing, the 
banks, aiid rushing in diminutive rivulets over my 
garden, carrying away the loosened soil, and with it 
the growing plants, down past the shanty in a broad 
stream to the bone-grass depression in front, 

My garden was ruined forever. The rain con¬ 
tinued for two days longer, and at the.end of that 
time ,tko whole /country was moi]c or less under 
water. At onetime it stood a foot deep on my patch 
of oats. Fortunately, when it cleared up, it'd eared 
up for good, and the water rapidly disappeared-. 
My oats recovered; and in a few days wore as tlnifty 
to ever. v ■ . . .. , ■ 

• We haye learned to recognize this dowp pour, of 
rain as an institution■ of the country, and\it goes 
.Under the name of “June Floods.” I have now 
been farming here five years, and each succeeding 
year these.rains have become more violent; and long 
continued. That first one convinced me that I must 
find a different site for my new house, and accord¬ 
ingly, while the water, was still high, I picked out a 
dry place near my breaking;'%ell satisfied that I 
would there-be above flood n$ark. During the high - 
water of TOcfhat site was eovefecl with Water three 
inches deem. 

After the water-had all disappeared, vegetation 
took a fresh start, ^and the astounding growth of 
my potatoes was delightful to behold, 1 used to go 
out and look at them three times, a day, and plan 
out how I would expend those four thousand dol- 
-lars. It was pretty hard to decide on the most de¬ 
sirable method, and preyed, considerably on my 
mind. At last, however, I ^settled the matter, by 
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deciding to invest all iny spare capital for .a few 
^ ' years in veal estate, until I had a farm of two or 
. throe townships. . Just'I had the knotty pro¬ 
blem fairly solved, trnnspiVed a calamity, of woeful 
magnitude. ' 

. Frow some chance, thcfl'W.'is no grasshoppers in 
my iinjnc(||ite CT nei^hl)orhobd, although all around i, 1 
me {hoVqMpious little insects swarmed in millions. 

' , One bright/mornhig at the latter end of Juno, I went 

' out as usual to view my- potatoes. They were lovely. 

At hodn,. while I /was sitting in the door after dinner,. 

I observed a. few diminutive grasshopper skip past. 

The ijumbqrs gradually increased, until the whole 
door yard swarmed with them, I wbnt put to View' 
my! potatoes, lin'd found the- vines covered-rvith the 
little pests.. J / ( 

• ‘ Peturhjugfrom my plowing at niglit, I disVoycrcd - 

- that ipy patch'd!’ oats had disappeared ; gone entire- '■!, 
ly, nothing, but the black ground remained. I walk¬ 
ed oyer'to tlio-potatoe^tield, and found nothing b nk 
' J a ghastly array of dirty naked stocks, covered wfth j 
.^-grasshoppers. ' In the morning there were no-stalks. | 

■ There ended my potato castle. ' 

I had almost forgotten to say something about 
' mosquitoes. ' These pests.get warmed into existence j 
' about tlie first of Jnnepmtch their supreme, undi¬ 
luted glory about-the latter part of July, and retire 
into obscurity in the beginning of September. I 
doubt much if the country, will ever be free of,them, 
—certainly not until the bulk of the hind' is under 
. Cultivation. J know this is rather discouraging for 
old people settled in the Province, ‘but I/can’t Jielp 
it—I love the truth.- Some people^mptwid to ..hold 
mosquitoes in Contempt; but- I donvpT recognise 
them as the great drawback _ of the country.. ; Iii 

V\ - ' ‘ >■ v 
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grasshopper time, I always want to raise" stock ; in 
Hood time, I want to live on the top of, Ponil)ina • ' 
Mountain ; in winter, I want to sit in the house by 
’ the fir'c, and have a boy to carry in wood ; in mos¬ 
quito tinle, I want to leave the country forever. 

Of a cloudy evening, the diminutive insects cn- 
compass j the land in one vast, unbroken J cloud.. 
They ^et into your eyes and nose and month'; they 
. coyer your hands and neck and face; they are every¬ 
where ; they send the cattlo home snorting and' 
bellojving tb the sijnudge fire ; they, make the., dog'’ 
yelp with agony ; they fill the house and swarm the 
bed-jroom ; comfort is banished*and sleep handcuffed. 

1 have seen settlors, anxious to got some breaking 
done, endeavoring to drive the horrid pests away by -> - 
lighting a smudge fire at each end 5f the furrow and''* 
onehn the centre; aud I have sat on a cane-bottom¬ 
ed chair Without a cushion, and rolled^ off clouds of 
profanity that, economized, might have lasted a life , 
time. • & * 

This picture is not over-drawn in tfiuleast ;but of 
course it is only odd days, under exceptionally favor- ' 
able meteorological conditions, that such a description, 
holds g6od ; ,^hough the insects are bad enough all . 
throught/.tlie summer months, goodness knows., • 

Another insect we have here goes by the very ap¬ 
propriate name of “hull dog.” I don’t see. any dif- “ 
ference between these bull dogs and the -horse-fly _ ■ 
of-Ontario. The y - s omewhat resemble a wasp' in . 
size and appearance. There the resemblance ceases ' - 
—the bull dog’s .head is, his .business „ end,-; Cattle , ■- 
and horses suffer ' terribly- from ;these flys^lThey > 
settle on any old sorbs, ill the nostrjls., l(; )and luiicler \ 
.the eyes, and every'time they bite'tit by^cut the skirt. 
Apparently they have no■ relish for human', blood,’ 
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‘bnt/vhcn’they do tako hold ''occasionally, you always 
! him it out without anybody tolling you. ' . 

7 Mosquitoes love‘the cloudy, days( and ' hull dogs 
, pAc/tho sunshine, so between'them they keep thiilgs 
jgbing pretty regular. ■ Fortunately, the bull dogs’ 
""term of office is brief—from a month toisj'x weeks. 

About the twelfth of July, I commenced haying 
j operations.' I cut the bone grass (? “bon” grass) in 
front of my shanty, and found it made excellent 
hay, lfbtwithstanding that some of my neighbors 1 as-, 
'^sured me'it was Utterly worthless. For a giveji- 
. *■ quantity of hay, a gopd deal more gr®und\piust bo 
cut'dyer of bone grass than of marsh grass ; but after 
live yoars’ .trial I am satisfied that bone grass makes 
the most nptritioiis hay. It requires to be .cut early, 
before the top shoots, and the cattle will then eat 
' it up clean; but if it is allowed to get a little ripe, ’ 
the stalks harden and become unfit for food. 1 Bone 
grass has -a long, narrow blade, wiry to look at, and 
Avhere it grows thick is an’infallible sign that the 
lane] is wet, though not necessarily'low. 

- I have heard people mention dozens of weeds and 
• ' shfnbs, that "only grow on this kind of land’ or that 
kigd of land, but I know that this is an error. I 
have taken pains JO obserye'that almost all kinds of 
•AVeeds groAV on all .kinds of land. As, a general 
thing, Avhere rose bushes grow thickly, the land is 
dry and good ; but they Avill grow on wet land and 
they will grow on poor land—that is, poor land for 
, this country. There are a few weeds that grow on 
, Avet land only ; but the surest test for wet land is the 
dense covering of grass. * • , _ 

I have referred ,to the excellent Avater in my well. 
Fbr some unaccountable cause, a,peculiar flavor, at¬ 
tached to it about the middle of July. It gradually- 
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(Ibterin rated'; until finally it became so outrageously 
vile pat We could drink it no longer. - 
I\vempved the .(covering, and bailed out the Wafer. • 

I observed that it'was partially filled, and I got the 
s|Ki(le/and'sWted\to work, i soon found the dif¬ 
ficulty. What do ybu think it was 1 I’ll tell you, and ■' 

. save blunders : there was just two feet solid of doad ‘ 
grasshoppers in the bottom of that well. We had 
been drinking grasshopper soup for over two weeks, f 
While I.am on the subject I will tell the balance/' 
of what I know about grasshoppers': These pests' 
emigrated in tho beginning of August - , as soon/'as: 
their wings became properly developed. ‘T dbif fe. 
know where they emigrated to; it never transpired: 
Those learned in grasshopper anatomy, say the'' 
climate of Manitoba is not suited to the grasshopper 
constitution, and that, therefore, after a few genera¬ 
tions,, they become debilitated; and parasytos attack 
them, and are deposited with their eggs, and grow 
with their, growth, until finally the nimble grass¬ 
hopper succumbs to the increasing pressure and ex-: 
pires in misery. It is claimed that the swarm of ’7 b 
was so infected, and that in all probability the bulk 
of them expired while en route. ■ 

.In Minnesota, during the grasshopper plague, the 
-State Government offered abountyjor grasshopper 
eggs—not to eat/but to destroy ; after' the insects 
were hatchec], they paid so. much a bushel for the. 
poppers themselves, decreasing the. price as the 
grasshoppers increased in sfee s n They did this more ■' 
td. give employment to the destitute, than for any 
othe r-reason. In Manitoba the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment expended a considerable amount, on provisions 
and seed grain, which they loaned to all settlers '' 
desiring aid. ■ ' 
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/■’“/ 1 The United States Govenin^ft^ finally took up 

< / k the matter,' and appointed two uomTw$sioners to in- 
/ ‘ vostigato the grasshopper question’ to the bottom. 

/ .. , These gentlemen traversed im'inonse sections oU 

J ... country, gained all'the mfm-matiompossiblof and fn. 

• , j '• due course published,an exhaustive report. " „ V. 

I , Wo thus yloarn^that this particuiar'kind of grassA 
' 7 hopper-is a native of the lioclcy Mountains. There 
on elevated plains, the insects luxuriate. Once in a ' 

. I -while, at irregular intervals, and for some reason not ’ 

. yet lrnowii,.vast swarms leave the old homestead 
and try their luck in foreign parts. These swarms 
'Y ■„ sometimes'locate in Manitoba, sometimes in Min- 
, '• hesota, or Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas,-..or Texas.’ 

- .Dor a few seasons they travel back and forth, but 

" , eventually, as before,stated, their constitution gives 

.• way, and the insects disappear. 

> ■ Although‘we. have, had no grasshoppers, now, for 

four years, -still, in view of that Rocky Mountain 
_ breeding ground,_J-. always feeha little uneasy during— 

.. the latter part Of-July and beginning of.Augtist. 

After the grasshoppers left; iuy potatoes took, a 
J\. c-z, , fresh start. Jforpvera montly they had been kept - 
►U eaten off close to the ground, and consequently thc - 

- ' . ’ ^bulk of the seed had rotted. However, a. small 

- portion .survived, and these now sprouted and threw 1 
. up, stalks with wonderful vigor. ■ The growth wasx^ 

7 astounding,-and Thad hopes of a considerable quail- • 

• ^ tity of potatoes yet. Unfortunately, thefrost came 
unusually early, and this, last hope collapsed. ITow- - 
-i \ ever ^ the new potatoes viere formed, and although 
. ■ they were not large enough'th'market, they would . 

, do for pig feed, and I therefore concluded to get in ( 

- my pigs'from the Dry Bed immediately. , 

fn September, I decided to return to Winnipeg ' 
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for.tlio Aviator. Joe agreed to slay behind and get 
out rails/ Owing to various delays, X had been un- 
' able to get niy new'house erected, though the tim¬ 
ber was all ready.. Joe undertook to attend to that, 
too, and have it raised during the. fall.. 

. The house was tp be twenty by twenty-four feet 
WM a sad. lowering .of my pretensions fl doi$t like* 
_jUrXliink about it.'* "Still, at the time it was raised, 
it was thedargOst buildlng on Pembina ; Mountain. 

* I sold it ,:afterWards for forty-five dollars, and the 

'fnam who bought it jjipyed the noble structure seven 
miles out on the prairibC \ . ’ - 

After moving mvsdlfvta it^wile into. Winnipeg'I" 1 
instructed J~-and 
get all the pigs• l|S^'oultL I' knew I could, make, 
: .money out of' pork, ^ My potatoes would make first- 
class, pig feed and Wife good for 'nothing else. ^ In 
. the spring I would turn the'pigs o.Ut in fne bush, 

. and they, would live on'roots and one thing or sm¬ 
other until fall. They would then fatten on acorns, 

, Thus, I would have a large- quantity of pork,-, and 
probably a couple of hundred, littlbj pigs,, for .the 
.. trifling cost of the first ones.. . j , 

It was a wonderful speculation, profitable beyond 
anything I cbuld think- of, and I congratulated my¬ 
self on beifxg the first to grasp it. Fine thing,.to 
have a dear business head ; not much of a podding 
farmerih'boht me, Nothing like" enterprise.. • 

N Joe succeeded, in purchasing twenty-seven little 

* pigs at two dollars each. Some-time afterwards^ 
one Pf my plodding neighbors, caUed l at my hoiigp 

in Winnipeg, and^askeJmeuf lrWOtilq sell some Ot 

Chose pigs. lie said they .were all dying off—te»*or. 
twelve dead' already. . ^ Txconcluded i id x sell, aud 
‘ Wrote out to Joe to sell the' whole^ bf tliem it he 
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couldn’t keep ihopinjivbit, • Ho ’Sold all' but two. ; 

• Those'two tnccl hipfl to liVp; blit orie cokUday to- . 

. wa.i\l.s .spiling, they got discouraged,' rtnd kicked tlid 
bucket. / d'lm.s ended_m^pig'speculation.. 

__ J hajte), .of.course tried raising" pork since, and- 
have jnbbablmiccn as successful as others. I‘ tried 
.the native breefl of pigs, called “prairie racers/* and - 
lost moiihy. T'paid high'prices and got good pigs, 
and still lost money. - I am going out .of pigs. Wliile 
pork wasiselling -at from-ten to fifteen dollars a hun- ■ ■ 

' dred,.I cpuld Ylo well, enough ; but now that itjwill * , 
not bring; more' than dx or" seven. dollars, land ° 
acqrnS.a decidedly uncertain crop, I have: decided 
to retire fr\)m the business.. ? My. pork, the present 
season, 79,'\cost me nine cents a pound ancl I sold 
it for seven A Dou’t pay. - i 

‘On the 2nd of April, 76,1 again moved - to. the 
farm. '-In toWnthe snow was pretty much all gon$,' 
but after ci'bjfung the Assiniboine, we found the/ 
sleighing excellent—roads as hard and smooth asTt'. 
pavement. AtiHeadingly I. purchased a dozen lienls, 
put them inn box, and. covered-the bo’x with a quilt. 

At the Boyne,; I'toolb off the quilt td throw in some 
grain, and discovered, that dose confinement don’t 
agree with hens-; four o^ tfiem were terribly sick 
and low spirited, and the others, were, dead—suf- > 

focated.' / .. , ' * . / 

Crossing the Big Plain this time,' I experienced 
slightly that disagreeable affection of the eyes known 
as snowdblindness. This is caused bythe rays of 
the brighfsun reflected up from the glittering snow. ■ 
It only occurs’ on broad expanses-of plain, where 
there is nothing to relieve the glaring sheet of mo*- 
notonoua, white, and in the spring of the yeaFp wben 
the snow is^crystalized.>A. J_L__- x - 



‘' Napoleon’s soldiers experici)6ed a similiar affec¬ 
tion in the saiul deserts of,'Egypt, but with .-this-difi 
forence, that wliilo .many of'Napoleon’s soldiers 
i , liovor, recovered their sight; snow-blindness but, a 

: • temporary affection, and'SOon wears a\,ay- ' 

. Green goggles, or a bundle'-'of, grepn-cloth • tied 
■ round the hat so as to shade the eyes, will prevent 
it; and hurpane people generally hang an- old coat- 
or something over the. eyes "of their cattle while 
•traveling at such times, Myo^en suffered consid¬ 
erably, tlieir eyes being woak(ond. watery for a week 
Or two;. • , : - \ 

. ^ A few days after reaching home, I sent Job back] 
to : the Boyne for a load of sepd wheat. Ho- started 
early-in the morning with a \Vagon, as the snow was' 

' how all gone, and i|tie at night returned - with .the 
. report that Tobacco. Greek was running, and lie, was 
unable- to cross. "’I couldn’t wait for- the water to 
\ go, down, as- We;had.also a.couple of trips tojnake 

) forpotatoes.' .. y- " ' j~ ~ / .y 

Aqco'rdingly; I accompanied Joe as 'far as the 
: creek to see what could be .done. ‘ I was obliged, to. 
confers that the prospect was not good. - The creek 
was rumutfg full, perhaps twefve.or fifteen feet deep,* 
and fifty or sixty feet wide.'/ 1 -, ; y * 

On; the the’other side was camped a man and ,his 
Wife, with an ox cart, waiting for the water to sub-, 
side, >. The man shouted across:, ' 

“I guess you’d better turn back, had’nt' you ( 

: "Notyet We’ll make a try, anyhow.” 

“ I wish you luck. - I. ratherygiiess.. this is the 
worst place I’ve come to’sincVtea^n^Winnipeg.” ,' 
“ Have you a .claim put here 1” ''Y?v. - 

“ No • but I’ll hunt one up.” • ' ‘' 

/Justthemp rooster|tubkhis head out-through a 
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box on the cart, and expanded his lungs in ; a joyous, 
Gxultant crow. , . ' ' • • _ ’ - 

„ “ Iiallo,” said I,, ‘'you’ve got'- some • chick6ns. - 

along 1” •• 

■' >. “ Yes, you bet; it' would iVt do to..come to this 

' -^country without stock of sonref kind.” - . - : 

’ - ~ I smiled and closed the dialogue...- • *' 

Joe and I lifted off the wagon;box and placed ifc’ih' 
.the-watejrf It made an admirable feny—hatf^wift 
' and half. boat. I. paddlecl-across and bade as /an 
experiment, before proceeding^further. We then-, 

.amhitcliccl the.oxen and droVe tliem.into the creek, 

^first oho and then the otber.. They didn’t like to'go 
- into the water, butwe meant business, and sooii 
■ they were on the other side.'^ >- " 

I then ferried acrosVour enterprising settler and - 

■ his wife, helped hinv across with his ox .and. cart, , 

• saw them resume their journey, and we theixresum- 

■ ed ours/. ’ , - • \ v 

< ''Joe ami.' I ferried thirty; bushels of v 'wheat and, 
thirty-five bushels of potatoes across Tobacco Creek," 

-. in the way I- have ■ described,’ two 'bags at-’ a' time,- 
that being the'utmost capacity ,.Of our-ferry boat. 

^ ‘ This creek is now spanned by a good substantial^ 

.bridge. For 4hree; seasons The settlers fruitlessly-, ^ 
petitioned’tlieproper dutlioritids to put o’n\,a bridge, 

•• but finding that .their. requirements werevptterly 
'./-ignored, theyhmrn-e'd out nlep and-teams and-bridged 
•if? themselves.. -The bridge, at the time it was built, ‘ 

• -was one jsf the best imthe Province. • 

‘ For'vaHous" reasons, f-ha(Fbeen verydate with my , 
breaking, the ? previous -summer. To rot. properly, 

■ the sod'should be turned, oyer'as thin as. possible, - 
and not'later tliap the-middle of .July at furthest.^ 

• - /.Turned-back, then,. latc c in the fall or early in the \ 
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spring; with, a little of the. sub-soil, at works,,up we.ll 
with the harrow." I was. perfectly awatfe of this,.arid 
as I could get uo breaking done in time, I. conclud¬ 
ed .to plow deep, so as to turn -up enough -soil. to. 
cover the seed well without ploughing -again in tjie 
spring. . . , ■ ' ; 

This was another of;my brilliant,ideasrbv"follow- 
ing out which I'hoped to,raise just as good crops 
oh the late breaking, and„rrioredyer save one-plow¬ 
ing,-thus effecting, a considerable saving of time and 
labor. -I-always was an economical manager;. and I 
.confidentially informed Joe that I would show the 
farmers around here some new wrinkles in agricul¬ 
ture* - . • ,' - * • ■. 

Alas,- when harvest time came, my neighbors who 
'stuck 1 to the x old wrinkle, had- abundant crops, arid 
my field, was scarcely; worth cutting. Some of it I 
.cut, and some, of it I didn’t. ' x 

After seeding-T .fixed up my new house, and 
proved into it. I now found that’ "the . old shanty 
being half a-mile away," was scarcely convenient 
enough to,use,as a stable,. I bad to build another:, 
stable.” J , ■ , . ' - 

I '.now thoroughly realized "the. truthfulness 
of -Joe’s remark that .the new House would-be but a* 
temporary one at best. Already I could see that 
the hewing' was not first-class, and that the t logs 
Were* rough and. uneven ;, but I consoledmyself 
with the.thought that it would -make a - first-class 
granary .whefi 1 built my next, house. - • ; 

•, This summer quite a few/settlers .came in and 
located in our midst, and finally one squatted down: 
within a-mile arid ahatfqf me. I felt it a real 
luxury to. have a. convenient next door neighbor.., . 
In the. midst, of-this, rejoicing, however, a sore 
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affliction cast a gloomy shadow of melancholy over 
the entire malo'portion of the community. ‘" ' 
‘’famine was rampant throughout the settlement. 
Not bread famine, alas, but tobacco |amino 1 This 
sorrowful condition of affairs lasted two dreary des¬ 
olate w'eelcs. Tea/kinmi-kin-nick, oak bark, grated 
nutmeg, wild sunflower leaves, coffee, s p Citato tops, 
and vavio usj jther articles, wore tried, as substitutes 
without success. : 

/ ■ ©nee in’a while, a.vehicle passing'along the road, 
half-a mile ’ in front, would shoot down, a bright," 
’Syarm ray of hope to my agonized, soul, and I would 
r;ish up onlyio meet with dark, dismal disappoint¬ 
ment. . Preachers—nearly always. preachersA Alas 
for human; natuye. - ’ ' 

At length a worthy .setter, unable longer to\en- 
duye the gloomy misery, and actuated by a noble 
desire"to aid his fellow men, .started for Winnipeg: 
amidst popumr,{rejoicings; Eagerly his return waA 
watched fin:, apd when, a week later,'the white top 
of hist wagon gleamed over the prairie, the glad ; 
-p^ing^rapidly-ftew round,, and the'heart of the ,\ 
pe^le throbbed in swells of joyous-gratitude. 

©nee jporc dark’despair gave way to bounding 
hope] and cheery 'joy again beamed round the fire- 
• side. That man was voted a hero and the sayiour 
'of/this country, and the settlement took-a week’s 
holidays to luxuriate in tobacco smoke. 

T lit was shortly after this, that one day aAybfihg 
man named Westover called at my house. He had 
been land-bunting, -.and was returning disgusted. I 
asked ljim if-he could not find a claim to suit, and 
lie said he could get lots of prairie land, but he 
didn’t want land without bush. He said that he ‘ 
yCas going over to Dakota, and that he Relieved he 
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could get wliat would suit 'him there. 1 tried tip 
dissuade him, but it was po use/ \ 

.Unfortunately, Westovcr . was no exception!; 
thousands of good Canadian, farmers have settled 
and are settling in Dakota.- In general, I think! 
the land' is not nearly as gdbtl as in- Manitoba; a\ 
great deal of it being very sandy.; nevertheless/ 
there is no denying that considerable sections aro-1 
really desirable, and the inducements held out - by 
the American- Government have prevailed on- hum/ 
J)ers of intending Manitoba settlers to locate there 
instead. * ’ * v - . , 

However, 'I want'to tell about’ Westovcr, I met 
him at West Lynne in thefall, and he .told me ho had 
taken, up land on the Tongue River in Dakota- 
splendid claim, lie said/ beautiful land and* Rots of 
bush. He. was going home to Ontario now, • and 
would return in the spring with his wife and family. 

1 The following spring' I had occasion to go to West 
Lynne to' buy a yoke of- cattle. I heard of a re¬ 
markably cheap pair across the River, and went. 
across to see them and their owner, and, lo DWest- 
over was the mall. - 

- “ Hello, Westover,” said I, “ I thought you were 
in Dakota.” , - i ^ 

I “'So I was,”’said he. ■ 

.“ And what’s the matter,” Tasked. ' ./ 

‘‘•Oh, d—n such a couhtry. It’s a regular lake—‘ 
two feet of water all over my plowing.” 1 X \ N / 

“ Why, you told me last fall it whs nice land.” , 

“ So 1 it was, then f but. I tell you tit’s different 
. now. Tongue River is over its banks and the whole 
country flooded.” * 

“ And what are you going to do now V’ 

“ Going back to Ontario,” 
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' " I’ll;, toll you what,-you come, out to. the Moun¬ 
tain with me, and-,-I’ll hunt you up a place that 
won’t'flood.” 1 

“ ' G-oipg back to Ontario—got enough of tins 

country,” ' r * ' ■ 

. ‘'Where’s your family ?” . 

“ Over hero at the hotel, ready to start back as 
soon,as I can sell the stuff.” 

“ What do you want for the oxen ?” ,\ \ . 1 

“ I want to sell 1 all together—oxen, cow, plow, 

- stove, and some small items. Come down and look 
at them. They cost nie three hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars, and I’ll let them go for two hundred.’’ ' / 

This was more money than I had, and as West- 
over would not sell the oxep alonej we did not make 
a deal.. He easily spld, .though, and returned to 
Ontario, and. thus, the North-West lost 'one good 
settler. - • • . , ■ 

I must now toll you of another grand speculation; 
I conceived. I have already mentioned -purchasing 
some hens; m the spring. I had wonderful lr\ck with 
hens after that sad mishap, when eight of-them., de¬ 
parted to thatihuid from whose .bourne.no hen ever 
r fsurviving; four, jiowcver, performed 
their dutytrehly. In the" hill I ' had- forty-eight 
chickens, besides the old hens. ' This, I felt; was! 
something like the thing ; this was replenishing, thd- 
earth-in magn%ent style. V* 

I concludecTto go into, hens. * Hens, were worth 
hlty cents-each, and eggs were worth thirty, cents 
Per dozen. -1 made a calculation, and, remembering 
my pig investment, I figured down fine. - • , 
Now, forty-eight chickens from four hens, is an 
ayerage of-twelve to. a hen; but iu order to be on 
the safe side,-I put it at tenr; -Next 'summer, then, 
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m-y'fifty-two would increase to five ‘hundred' and ■ 
twenty; l^ut Tlirow of the twenty-for, contingencies.' 
Tlio next summer I would have five thousand, .'the 
next fifty thousand, and the next summer five hun- 
dred*thousand. . . ' ' 

I proposed to sell out. then.and retire.' Of course, 

• • by continuing anotlieryeab, Z could have five millions, * 

. but I am, and always have‘been, a moderate man. • / 

The eggs 1 didn’t couilt anything on ; .let them go- 
for the keep, of the hens. ■ ■'' 

. Now, then, I have said liens sofd at. fifty cents 
each. But I had too much* good sense" to 'figure at. 

- that-price., I brought the “price down t(X twenty . 
cents each, and’counted it up. One JHundred 
Thousand Dollars. , 

There was" a speculation! aiid -everything fighred . 
close, .jjtoo. That was just my jdeal-..'“ pile,” and 
I'spread myself for it, accordingly. If-I .had only ' 

■ thought of liens' beforfe, I might have been a'year or*’ 
two,-ahead. Sometimes a neighbor would call, and, 
noticing nay fifty chickens, would remark-that I had 
-\a nice flock. I used to smife, and say -‘just’wait — , 
"■I’ll,show you chickens.” Often I used to-.laugh to 

• myselfi wheiti’d conjure up to riiy mind’s eye, those • 

five .hundred thousand chickens strutting and .cack¬ 
ling over the prairie. ■ '.‘ u . : 

- - , Before going-further I will v now tell you thp result 
Qf this speculation. In the, first place, then, Of those 
fo*rty-eight chickens, I' soon learned that twenty-six : .. 
were roosters, and I "knew I never ciould get those ,'. 
lazj\ wretches to kA anyway* haff-regularly 'or to *• 
hatch decently, and • therefore' I' killed off/most, of \ 
them. .“Secondly, afolgotjnto my hen-house-one 
night and carried ofl 'eighteen "before' morning— , 
pretty liberal allowance for one- fox, I thought:: 
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Thus J found ray flock reduced to twclvo. 

I had hopes yet, however. I bought forty more, 
and started next season with fifty. Very often, 
when peoplo wish to express a low opinion of a 
personVinfc'olligonce; they’ll say : “ IJe’s a gander,” 
or “ He’s a goose.” I don’t. The last .few years, 
under such circumstances, I always say : “ He’s a 
hen.’’ -To my mind this is expressing the very low¬ 
est possible’grade of intelligence. 

The way those hens of mine bungled their hatch- 
, ing business was something sad to behold. Eight 
or ten. of them always wanted to sit on the same ■ 
nest. After a great deal of trouble, I woulcl-.at. 
length get them separated, and establish each in a 
business of her own. I didn’t like joint stock 
^affairs., - 

Sometimes, these liens would stick to their re¬ 
spective nests for a few days, sometimes for a week, 
but some morning I’d go in and find them all on the 
one nest again, and not always on tho same nest, 
cither. Thus one outfit would bo eternally ruined. 

The hens that did bring out chickens, would al- 
. ways leave-the nest as soon as four or’five were 
• hatched, and the balance would of course perish. 
Then these several hens would get out in the yard, 

: and fight a pitched battle ; but, it was always the 
chic.kens that suffered, tho hens acting commanders-, 
in-chief, and the old reprobates didn’t seem to feel 
the least distressed so long.as they had one chicken 
to trot appund after them. 

■ Lasfry/in the early spring, the hens that Nature 
was fool enough to permit to have chickens, used to 
march off with the brood through the snow .and 
slush and water, and leave the little creatures dying 
here and there behind them, utterly indifferent; and 
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if there was one place particularly fatal to chickens, 
that place was suro to bo a favorite resort of all 
motherly hens—a pig-pen, for instance. . 

I don’t keep many chickens now, and have'given up 
the speculation. 

In tlie sping of 77 I sold my old oxen, to Joe and 
ho commenced farming on liis own account. I 
bought another yoke, and did ,-pretty much all 'my 
labor—with hired help. I found that I had made, a 
serious mistake in plowing deep the -first summer. 
The sod did not rot properly/ and it was three years 
before it would harrow up good. . 

One end of my field was. /rather /wet, ,and I con¬ 
ceived the idea of drairting/it down into a ravine; at 
the south. It seemed all down hill to the ravine, and 
I wondered the water."'didn’t run there of its own ac¬ 
cord. ■ However, as it did not', b concluded to help 
it with a few plow furrows. ‘"With’ .these properly ■ 
i opened out, I felt prepared for the June.flood. 

It arrived in good "tun?, and I went clown Jo see 
how niy water, furrows/ were operating. ,.- 7 -''Grant}. 
Every one of them full,/and running the water witli __ 
a powerful current-/-omto the-field. With as little? 
delay as possible i/cldsed those furrows up agaiiy/ 

Now,'sir,-I would liavo been willing to bet 1 all tlie 
,united monies 1'n/ad.e.out of my potatoe speculation,, 
my pig speculation Jand myMien speculation/that 
my field sloped to the south and to the west: . But 
as water will not run in either .of these directions, 

■ and will run freely to the north; or east/I suppose J 
would have.lost my money, and hav/merefore good 
reason to be thankful that I didn’t ‘find any one to 
}>et. with. 

At threshing time L found that'my wheat turned 
out twenty bushels w/the acre.. Counting up I dis- 
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covered that it cost mo seventy cents per _ bushel, 
and as I sold for sixty, it really was not .a very pay-' 
ing piece of business. ' I decided to rent in future. 

Potatoes were an abundant drop this year. One' 
of my neighbors gathered six hundred bushels off an 
• acre, but ’mine did not turn out more than half that 
quantity. „ Besides being a much larger yield than 
in Ontario, I think'they are also of liner flavor. At' 
any- rate. J'-never cared to cat potatoes till I Cjhme to 
this country, and I anvwywfbnd of them' now. The 
Early ltos0 is.almost'tjidlomy variety-grown, here for 


crop. Other varieties are experimented with. 

■ Duringtlie winter I tried .'Indiatn-trading' for a' 
• change; There were a few tJhippewL Indians back 
ami forth through the settlement, with elk meat, 
moccasins, ctc.,' Which araclOs they/tised to trade 
for flour, tea and tobacco. \ I bought some of their 
elk meat at current price—three* cents per pound. 
In Winnipeg I sold this meat for fifteen cents per 
_ pound. This gave me the idea that I might drive a 
’ limited though profitable trade with the noble red 
men. In my innocence and simplicity I was foolish 
enough to consider myself perfectly able to hold my 
own with the untutored savage. 

Privately, I had a considerable regard for’the Red 
Man, tlic~result, I suppose, of Cooper’s novels. * IK 
knew they were an ill-used race, and I thought they 
possessed more good points Than people generally 
credited them with—at least, people who had any¬ 
thing to do with them. 

It was one of my foibles that the red man was 
naturally honest, and tliat it only required fair-deal¬ 
ing to bring out all his latent honesty. -This was 
the fundamental pi4ncipfe;underlying my system of 
Indian Trader—Aocordingly, to -the disgust of the 
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settlens7"I\raiscd'tlic})ri^ofclk meat to ten cents 
per pound as soon as I commenced regular trading. ' ■- ■ 

I sold my goods at a reasonable profit of a hundred ■ • > 

icr cent., the same as Winnipeg merchants, and al- 
owcd the Indians a fair market price for their furs. • ' 

* Everything was lovely. The Indians -came from . 

^ miles aj'oihid, and. brought all their friends. . . 

If an Indian came to me bankrupt and poverty- 
stricken, I.supplied his imme'diate wants on _trust.. 

I wasn’t afraid of them cheating a man who dealt,;-', 
squarely .by them. In a very short time cvery-In- 
dian of -m.V acquaintance became bankrupt and ■ ' . . 
poverty-stricken, but they appeared to have no dc- '. . ■ ~ ‘ 
sire jjo run in debt beyond a few dollars. Like 
honest men “they always came back with-furs and ' , 
paid the amount up, and at the same time availed ■ 
themselves of the opportunity to run anotjpn-.brll of 
•-all equal amount. - ^ 'vj * 

, There was one Indian that I especially'admired. - ; 

His name was Shebousy (phonetic spelling),.and he. 
was a fine specimen of the red man. Tie used to x '; f 
b^ing me customers, and fij'ially T'let him hg,ve^few/ ,y. 
goods_to trade on his own account. 'He always ap-' 
pointed the day he would return and lie never failed ' , 

inputting in an appearance. One day, towards spring, ' ^ ! cf \ 
he returned .with most of his goods disposed' of, anil ^ f;| > • 
no furs.^ ” x . ’ ‘ 

" He said he had had an uwful hard time/ and - 
had to trade the goodsTof'provisions. He asked, ; 
me for a small outfitto try again. • 

Ho already owed me.forty dollars, but- t wasn’t ^ 
afraid to trust him—an Indian -is different from a 
white man—so I let him havelin additional twenty 
dollars’ worth 6f goods. As- he was leaving, I said, 

“ See here Shebousy.; in_a few weeks .more I will 

'- ' / 
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bo giving up trading, and I want you-to try hard 
and got mo all the furs you dan.” ■ 

“ Not trade any more,’.’ said lie. /< 

“ No.” ' . • ■ ■ 


w 


' * " Oh, well,” said ho, “me get furs haw—mo pay';’ i 
get furs after awhile—ni'e pay; get. furs next winter 
—mie pay ; always pay. You good, net cheat In- • 
cliaii.' . White.-man always cheat Indian; you not 
cheat. Me pay—always pay. ”J ■ - 

There, wasn’t that a triumph for,fair dealing? If 
he got the furs now, he would pay me f if hot, lie 
would pay me as soon as he did get them. That is 
three years ago, anc1 Sliep^usy hasn’t got those furs-. 

- yet. Last summer I learned 7 that he lost the outfits 
. I supplied him with at gambling, 'and since that I 
liaye ceased to'expect SliCbousy.’, 1 never saw him 
after-that memorable conversation, and,the remark- 
■ able part is that I never again saw any of my other 
old customers either, who, came tp me banlcfupt and- 
pove'rty-strieken.' , ' , • , 

fluid quite a bale of furs. Two thousand musk¬ 
rats, forty-.br fifty.ftiiuk, a couple of hundred-skunks, 
evolves! foxes, lyrix^ etc. When I brought them . 
rln to Winnipeg to.lell t’o the dealers, I discovered, 
.that all the mink and most of. the muskrats were 
comparatively worthless, summer pelts, and I had - 
bought them forprimeJurs. * 

That was Indian trading, enqugh to last me a life- j 
‘ time., ■ ■ 

In January I made-a trip to', Portage la -Prairie 
mills with a grist of wheat: Hitherto, we had got 
our gristing done at-Si.'Joe, Dakota, but in the fall „ 
the American custom officer at St. Joe', announced • 
that he would allow no more Canadian wheat to 
pass to thcmills there without paying twenty per 
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cent, doty/ We couldn’t afford’to -pay, that 4'ufcy, 
and were obliged to go elsewhere. Sortie \v^eht ;to^ 
Winnipeg/anc^ others to the “Portage. ‘ ' 

The. winter was unusually mild; and I ratlier liked 
’ m y./trip to*the latter placo'. There was.no snow, and, 

. wagoning was pyune.. Beyond theBoyne I overtook 
a, couple, of Boyne settlers- pn - the same errand .as 
myself, and/we traveled in company. As there were; 
i no houses; ,we were obliged to camp put fbiir- or five 
nights, buf the ehtire distance of thirty miles "from 
the .BoynO‘to the Portage, 1 the trail skirted'an im- 
• mens'e belt of tall,; thrifty poplar. , A,t night we- 
always camped where- dead trees were abundant, 
and we felled these with oiir axes^and made a .great 
blazing fire twenty or thirty feet long/ 

The nights Were frosty,’ but perfectly- calm, - and 
- although we did not sleep comfortably exactly, still 
we had nothing to coihplain of.' Every; once in a i 
while one of us would get up, and replenish the fire.'" 
X used to lay 1 - ’awake and listen to the sharp, yelping" 
howl of the little prairie wolves all, around us; I' 
have hearchpeople hallit a dismal noise, b.ut Prather 
liked it; it-was wild,■ cep^unly, but ndtdisrtiab ; '■ 

I was astonished at the*, immense stretch,pi tim¬ 
ber. Before making thi§*t$p, I “was as^ ignorant as 
the generality’of folks regarding the timber; supply^ 
“<5f Manitoba^ To most people, the nanie Manitoba *' 
. sugge&^ ah trrtbrbken strdtch of plaih, alniqstpr en r 
tirelyde^tpte df wood, and 'even otherwise ,,well- 
informed newspapers fall into the generalerr or,,and ; 
publish articles bewailing theAmhted fuel .feupply ’of - 
. Manitoba.- This agreht mistake.; Pr^ablyriohe-i 
'third- of -the Province is timbered .land, but the dif- 
ficulty-is that it is hot equally distributed. There ist 
very little fit for lumber; but for fuel 5 and 'fencing' 
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the sup|ily is jjciTccLly equal to mo\ flemand for 
■many, many years, if some means (/au be tlqvised foiv 
'’getting at it. - , '■ ‘ • ' •' 1 ’ 

'/;/ The great bulk of it is poplar,'anil uobottcy wood . 



Utility 

,great advantage poplar possessed is its' vitality. It . • 
:'M{1 sprout from the foots, as‘often .as. cut down, and, 
gTow'ovith .wonderful rapidity-if the fire .lie kept •, ; 
out. • /' ' ■■ ‘ ' •-; 

.. Tlio. land ,betwccn : the Boyne and Portage; In 
Prairie i@ very sandy and, poof/' It. ps 4 bCsidps, al-. ^ 
most all marsh, and it iskvory"'doubtful if tho trail • 
/we traversed wukl be followed hi .the suhimer at.. 
Jill. , .Poplar nf>pears tp thrive best-hi a wot soil. ' • ' 

.. f' 'As. I have'' already mentioned;. h leased my farm / 
/for the stuhmerof 78. I supplied the Seed and the 
/land' the.other mail supplied the labor; and we 
’■halved the crop. -I found .this tho easiest' way .of ‘ 
Tarniingl had trie<f/yct. * 

' , In. the. spring of the samo year, Mr. Adam Nelson, ■ 
a gentleman .from > Shyer- Islet, Lake Superior, .'' 
brought in thbrnacliinery of’-a .grist and. saw mill, 
and erected a suitable'building on his farm; four • 
/miles south of my place. This supplied one of the 
greatest wants Of the settlement, and immediately' £ 
led tp the establishment of other conveniences/ > 

Soon a.little village sprang.u^around Nelson’s mill, ' 

, and Nelsonville now bids fair to become an import- -/ 
lant place' in tbe Province. It is.the only town.site •' 
\in Manitoba with a considerable farming .country pix,: 
all sides. - Nelsonville, in fact, is- the. centre of the 
most extensive section of farming land, in the. Pro- . 
viuce- ’ ' ■ , ,• . '• 

f v • . ' . f • ' . 
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I have .said that’tlio land' her thin tip imuJodiafO' 
neighborhood of timber is molmcd.to bo wet, '-Thorn' • 

■ i.s vary little of it that could: bo hailed low, but peri- 
. otlieally great floods of water eom'o clown' the,.moun¬ 
tain from the elevated-land beyond, iind this water 
i spreads out,on dlfq several flat.4 r I mentioned oh cciiW-' 
pasing-thotimbered section.' If 'the .su|)])l)'/^'(::/e^'' 
not;vSiiHtained"'tlio water would sdoi'i nn) -'off, as,the' 
'and lues “a positive, thoughscarcely perceptible,^ in¬ 
cline to the emst and to fhomo^ All that, i.s re- ■ 
quired therefore, to make tho land .'perfectly, dry, is " 
sfhno. Sort Of arrangoluont,by''Which tlm water wilt •' 
ho prevented from spreading on; it.. “ : ® 

< During the.summer of • ’78 I made a start at solv¬ 
ing, this problem,'by digging a ditch along t he south 
side, of a' hundred-acre, field-—.ditcin on the outside, 
hank.oil the inside. , This ditch I 'plaeod.on the line, 
between myself and neighbor.' I drove little pickets) 
along the .top of tho..liank, twelve feet apart, ' nailed 
a small poplar pole.on the pickets about 'a loot and 
a half from'the ground, rtncl thus made one of the 
hest'fences in the settlement. ■ It will turn anything'. 
in the shape of stock. I proposed to extend it the’.. ’• 
following summer. J ' 

My Wheat this year;" was .'excellent,, 1 but’ in- 1 the j' 
midst of harvesting operations, and when about half - * , 
'firough, one of the most violent-hailstormsit hnis'c'dhr 1 
been- my fortlpe to witness set in, and in tlie copse 
of half an hour'Ml the (standing grain wa'3" Battened, 
down, ’ broke up/ and beat into /the ’ ground. ‘' For¬ 
tunately, the storm was a limited one, confined to a- 
strip three or four iniles wide.. : Inside'Of that belt, 
however/the reapers wont outdo reap no-more that.- 
season., ‘ dido not exaggerate when I .say that.lumps 
of ice a£ Targe : as hen’s eggs covered the ground. 
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Even the scrub and oak trees were partly' stripped. 

* of their foliage.' .* ' • i • . w , - • -• • * . 

If thisdiail storm, had 'arrived . other ydars, when 
if wa3 workfng the farm myself, • I would not have 
thought so bad of dtp 'considering the large saving 
effected in ^harvesting operations ;lbut :to come -this ,* 
year, when another fellow had all the labor to per- 
~ .form, .was really-too' bad,- and-I felt myself Severely - 
■, ill-used.- . . - 

Oh, well, the ways'of Providence are inscrutable; I '• 
/ - always felt .that when I had.any work to do. 

At threshing time bur. grain* turned out twenty-, 
eight bushels to ■ tjie acre for the ground we cut,, 
without allowing anything for the damage done' by 
the Kail-while the. sheaves were* in stopkf This I 
consider a good return. Some of my neighbors have 
, had crops yielding as much, as forty bushles per 
' > .acre, but if any man tells you, as-I .have been told, 

.... ■ that forty bushels tb the acre is an ' average crop mv 
Manitoba,'put that man down as a iiar-; if a man. 

- tells you that-thirty-fiye. bushels is an average crop, 
consider that he prevaricates; if he says, thirty bush¬ 
els, consider him honest; but if he mentions twenty-. 

- five bushels,”believe him.' > 1 _' \ 

[ ' ., The .fall of 78 was a very wet pne—the orily wet 

one during The seven years' X • have been in \the. 
country. In consequence, very few o,f the "settlers ^ 

, got any-falLpbTwingpdone. The spring of 79 opened 
-"'with a rapid thav? anddieavyrrains^The water was 
. .‘unusually high, and thb grOund beingalfeady;sbaked-^i 
-full; it was late before farmers-Hiould get on-their • 
land—indeed, owing to the° ®ntinugpS^ains4ilm ,. 
ml was never in.proper^conditibnTarthe rebeptibh^. 
in' seejh.,Jn-Aprir we had a .flood, in' May; We 
^_-r^-ltad a flood,'in June We had a flood,:and in ‘July 'web 
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had a flood. The weather tjyarscltled, and we bad 
no' more rain during/the, spa^on. * ' 

\ But-the damage was ;dono,—Onfall 
grain .was droSvneckn^'-H’i^ amouilt’to • 

' >• shucks. Qood.tliing.1 had renteCkqn shares, wasn’t 
. it T/This system' pftMlscdmeTo7ligli]yThis.y ear, that 
. I concluded to always rent-on-shares. I according¬ 
ly traded, off my implements and oxen for breaking/ 
and as a half crop.ofl the land 1 have now under cul- • 
tivation will keep’ me .iii moderate comfort, jr- can 
devote the most of my time to that pastime® ! am so . 
.fond of—-loafing. / - , 

Before, settling clown to it/ however, I construct- - 
id a ditch half a “mile long.across the' west side of 
‘Tny field,, and 'ariother one a little longer on "the 
' north lide?/ Thus/I-have. my farming 1 land .fenced 
J . oft three 4 sides with a ditchfence — the easiest, quick¬ 
est and- best fence that can 'be ''construcfecl. - Inside 
. the ditch is a bank a' foot 'and- a half or two' feet 
'highe'fftkan the surjrounjding 'prairie, and wjien. X 
view that ditch and that* bank, 1 feel like telling, the 
•June floods of 3.880 to come right along and investi- -. 
’■^ate: • , I 

- •' In-the spring of 79.1 found that my house was in 
'•the wrong -place"'altogether.-.. It was in the middle,, 

• Of thy. farm, half a mile from a rOad, and-this, I felt,, ' 

. would be inconvenient, I conclucfed-to-build agaiil. 

—Oii/thmeast side"of my. farm runs a high,- 
ridge,, and^here/nr^ ' 

•erected a small, frame House, —my presenf~estaiblish-~ 

.ment., ■ If I had had sense enough in the first place 

“ to.choose, this'most desirable btiilding site, my .'other 
'buildings’ could now ’be,, utilized fer stables and 
"granary/ As it. is, I have yet to erect N ali.my' : .out¬ 
buildings. t 
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This.is uncommon error with new settlers;, Thc\y‘ 
-pop their house down-“in the most/convenient" placcK 
for the" time being, -erect other /buildings' around, . 
end then awake some day to thy-fact that they, .are 
in the wrong place, entirely. Bor one tiling, wateri; 
cannot always be found where/you want it-on the; 
prairie, and 1 know numbers /if -settlers who built 
their houses first and dug tlieipycllsafterwards, who 
would giveH good deal to-day if they had just ^re¬ 
versed .the programme. 7 ’ 

Of course, duringOhese years, -I have made num¬ 
erous'trips here., and tlicre around the .country, and 
I will now briefly outline <me of these to show the 
'deplorable change in the country caused by the cver- 
?- increasing rainfall. It is'to be hoped, however, that 
the cycle of wot seasons isfinished, and there appears ' 
some reason to believe that such is the case iff view 
of the wonted dryness of tho latter part "of *79. 

; In July of this year, I had occasion to go. to 
Portage la Prairie, and, as I had soipe idea ■ of the 
ebnditioh-of the roads, I started on horseback. At*' 
the Boyne, owing to representations" of people there, 

I left my horse and continued on foot. A few miles, 
out, I struck across "the country to the-Dry Bed, 
t oyer the prairie I had traversed a few - years'before 
with David'-McKinnon. I was an old stager now,. < 
’ and not a bit afrajd of getting lost. 

This section I remembered as a high, rolling•' 
prairie, with here and there a little marsh with tho 
' water all dried .away. I remembered,also, Joe- 
telling me how he had suffered with thirst while’ 
crossing this same,prairie with a cargo- of, pigs. Re¬ 
membering these thing's, I believed T could reach’ 
the Dry Bed. without much difficulty, 

A few minutes after leaving the • trail,* I struck 
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swamp, and for the remaining twenty-eight /miles; 
did not travel altogether a quarter of a mile on dry 
land. ’ A mile or two of swamp alternated /with a 
' .'.narrow ridge of dr-y land a few yards a cross', that is 
^Nafrdi.description of the country. If I had known 
atdtny. tune..Ijeibrc noon what lay ahead of/ me, no¬ 
thing could haVe induced me to continue llie 
journey.' I,w’aS constantly. 'eXpe.cting lo/reach the- 
‘In’gif polling prairie, and.helievcd I must/some way 
‘ .dfavo,got otF the. proper traclv. - 
/ About noon-1 reached a few straggling poplars 
'/ that I remembered to have passed the former time, 

/ and 'I climbed one of these and inspected the coun¬ 
try in'advance. "A mile, away’ the /land seemed 
-higher, rising-up’ with a gentle swell, and away 
twelve or fourteen miles beyoncl, lay/the (lark -bush 

* .on the Pry,Bed. , ,, \ / . 

I sat' - down on a fallemfree; with Any feet dangling 
, in the iyater, took out-nay lhnch, area little; rolled 
up''the balance and resumed my tramp, hoping soon 
to reach the liigli land-; I j&houklAiave known that 
at a little distance j \stretch of low land has the ap-, 
pearance of high land,; but for the time I 'forgot it. 

I don’t know' the ■ yause of this delusion,, perhaps 
the top of tlie long grass, ’really, is higher than the 
„ suryoundingyprairie, for the marshes are seldom. 
much depressed; but it is a. fact that strangers are 
very apt to imagine -that - they" are reaching high 
ground when in reality .they yire about to cuter ,& 

; swamp. ‘ And this was’ my experience, inAhe .pres- - 

* gift instance—a swamp three-’br-four miles across- 
lay before, me. Beyond this,'higher lahtb with two' 
or three fondly trees,-and l/hdped to'dind it comp(lr<j. 
atively dry from there in. '"it might, howfvcy prpv^ 
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"So far, the grass for the most part, was the ordi- ' 
nary darkgp’qen, rank marsh gras.^, standing about 
two feet high above the water, the wafer being from . 
a foot to .two .foot. dQcp. ; Half-way through this ' 
marsh,, however, 1 passed ,a narrow strip of tall, 
white-topped grass, very much resembling" Indian 
; corn in appearances, bait much finer, and here - the 
water was up to my waist. . . 4 r , 

' To my dismay, on reaching the hi gbjy round. I • 
discovered that it was but a ridge a hummed yards 
across, and thence extended a vast marsh of white- 
topped grass z^acliing to the timber on the Bry JBed. 
Behind me twenty miles of marsh -ami bone-grass 
low land ; before-me, seven or eight miles- of' des- .- 
perate swamp. Which would-1 attempt V that.'was 
the question*I, put to myself. I 'chos.e. the latter, 
and entered tlfe marsh with set teeth. 

That was a ten-ible journey. . The tall, whited 
■topped grass waved a fo'ot or' two' above my headl¬ 
and prevented my keeping the timber in view, so as ■ 
to hold a true, course, and I had no compass. I * • 
dare say I would never have got through that ‘ 
marsh had I not here and . there came across great ■ 
patches of grass twisted and matted and flattened 
down withffhe, wind. These openings enabled .me 
to get a view of the timber again, and 1 would then 
correct my course; but the exertion required to 
force my way through these tangled, thickets of 
rank, matted grass, was something terrible. 

The water was nowhere less than-waist deep, and 
every now-and again I would come .to extended, 
tracts of bull-rushes, with treacherous looking 
stretches-of Open water in all directions. Here the 
water would be up to my arm-pits. I dare not 
waste time in. the attempt to go aro'und these 
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mgoons—-I hail .to travel as direct as possible; I 
. must either get through the swamp in daylight "or 
-perish. Tknew it, and I was prepared'to :swim if 
need, be; Often; ' while among these bull-rushes, 

with.the bottom springing imder-niy.steps and'Bub- ’ 

•Dies rising to the] top of, the Water for yards around, - ■ ■ 
I despaired of ever getting through, bid I struggled 
on ; ™nd duefes in thousands flew scfearning on 

• evgry side,- and-ifiillions of little shell fish floated in ■ 

the waiter./ ‘ | - ... : • 

• After hours of this, I became .so weary that X 
*, was obliged to jjause for a time/' '%ot the most part- „■ 
the wind h.yUeaned the grass in ohe direction, and '; 

• I was crossing -it at right angles. My fight leg ' 

- tr avel&d comparatively free, but-1'had to. forcethe - 

left pne through the batted grass. The. violent ' 
labor ha.d partially paralysed the muscles of fills 
leg,-and for some time'I had been endeavoring to- V 
ease it a little By helping it forward with' my Bands. 1 

I didn t know: What to do, but presently it.occtir- 
,red fp_me that if I would eat a {itfle it' Wight help' 

.me: I wasn’t th§ least hungry, but ItoOk Oiit iriy - 
water-soaked lunch' arid ate all I coBM, It fevrted 
. me Wonderfully, and again I Worked pWMy fhr- 
. ward/. , * ’ , ‘ "7- . ' 

' At dark; I Ms. close enotigft iri to See’ thesbadoWf " 

• outline of .the trees, ahd a M While , after; 

, dead ‘than alive ; I reached thWh'oiM of f 'aiid' Me-' ' 

. Kihfieti: 

Here! . rehMmed a few days to recover, diifl- f 
then got Mr. M'dKihn'bh to guide mb fd fife A^Siiif- 
bwme.. Malrsh/mBrsh; nothing but WWsB; shM tfib • ' 
little belt along the-lDry Bed, aiid another liftle Mt 
; along Stinking Elver; but tfiafikS to' myguide f lidd 
, .no furtherJiardship: • • ' “ ' , - 
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• It.is a general opinion with Ontario people, and 
with a great many people liftfe, .too, for that matter, . -• 
tliat the PMf-bfecu*reserves.cpmpriSQ a largo por-.' ’ 
V.tion-of the mpst desirable lands in the .Province. • " 

; ..This'is a great mistake.. rP 9 'yond'«all doub^,some*of '• 

, the Half-breed lands arc*most excellent, but a.tre- 
.. mendous portion consists of.lands ht,the present 
**■' dime utterly worthiest, and considerable.of, it, • per- 
' haps, irredeemable.; A. great d&at pf tlie worst, 

. land in-the/Province is Half-breed reserve'-land/ ' , 
All this. laud, that' I have been describing, from' the 
, neighborhood"df^the Boyne ■ jto the Assiniboine,. i& 

' Half-breed reserve,land. .* * i ’ * - 

Returning/1 came around )by. Headingly, thence f 
. to Stinking River,.aifcl so ; over the .old road, tp, the.- 
fa Boyne. / This roach being tlie most direct *from ‘the 
fountain to IVfnnipeg/is still'used,’but only in the.” 

- .winter. For, throe summers it has bepp.-all but im-. * 
’passable. On this, my'last trip'over it,, I. found „ . 
’•'water the-entire distance—scarcely, an acre that 
would be-'eonsidered fit for farming purposes. What 
*a change from-tlie.first, summer,’ when we used to 
ha've t>0 carry 1 'water with us tp driiflfon the. way.. \' = v . 
The trail, of course wound round tlie marshes as'/ , 
, much -ns/possible, and except at'the Big IVJarsh,:; 

' which I had long since discovered, I- liacl little dif- . / 
• - ficulty 'in getting through, though for miles fit’a . 1 
stretch P waded id water a . l foot deep. I.yvas/too, ^ 
old a settler, however, to mindkhe/water,^afi'£ on 
the old trail there.was no grass to mat and-tangle 
and bar my.wfiy^Another thing, before starting I;’ 

. dined on salt fish/.and therefore, when I’did dome tp " . 
a narrow ridge of- drjr laild, I hurried rapidly across ’ /*, 
Jtln order to plunge into' the marsh- again. / . <■ 

The road - now chiefly tised -in summer. leads • • ■ 
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thro,Ugh the'Monnonito. settlement to Emerson— 1 - • 
'ears there’to Winnipeg. .This'is a dry section of ' 
'country, and the.,road is nearly ajways good. 

\-Thero js plbilty more that I could tell about, but* 
ii feeling of compassion for. the reader, induces me .. 
to cut it short, and 1 as. I haVe now brought my - 
f ketch-d-owtt to- the period of writing, I propose'.to 
'‘blose the i\arrativ.e with-a rather laughable upisode 
that occurred t a%wweeks ago : . ' ' 

[X -have exercised my brain-for the last hour, try- ? 
mg to recollect wlmt this episode 1 Svas, byt I can’t 
recall it to-save my life. I lcriow it'was an awful, 
funny episode, and the reader' will have to' .be satis- • 
he.dgwitluthis'; assurance.] " ^ ' 
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